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This issue of the Comparative Education 
Review continues the expansion in size be- 
with volume 3. It also welcomes the 
accession to the Board of Editors of Dr. 
Franz Hilker, a distinguished German edu- 
cator. The contribution of Germany to the 
sudy of comparative education has been 
substantial and real. We owe to it Fried- 
rich Schneider’s Triebkrafte Der Padagogik 
Der Volker. It originated and guides The In- 
ternational Review of Education, now edited 
in Hamburg by Walther Merck and asso- 
ciates. In the last decades, from the School 
of International Pedagogical Studies at 
Frankfurt and from Berlin respectively, 
came Die Schulen in West Europa, co- 
edited by Erich Hylla, and Vergleichende 
Erziehungswissenschaft, edited by Hans 
Espe. Oberschulrat Hilker heads the Pada- 
gogische Arbeitsstelle in Bonn. His and his 
Center’s contribution to Comparative Edu- 
cation will be described in the next issue. 

Comparative Education Society, in con- 
junction with the Commission on Interna- 
tional Education of Phi Delta Kappa, has 
anounced a second field study in the Soviet 
Union for 1960, to comprise Moscow, Alma 
Ata, Tbilisi and Kharkow. The report of 
the first field study, which took place in 
1958, will be published by Houghton Mif- 
flin this fall as The Changing Soviet School 
(edited by William W. Brickman, Gerald 
H. Read, and George Z. F. Bereday, with 
the assistance of Ina Schlesinger). The 1959 
field study took a team of 22 persons to 
Japan and Korea. 

Two new comparative education series 
Were inaugurated recently. The first, pub- 
Ished in paperback form, is the report of 
the International Fellow appointed annually 
by Kappa Delta Pi. The series began with 
Joseph Justman’s The Italian People and 
their Schools, advertised in the last number. 
A second volume, on Rhodesian education, 
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is due to appear this fall and was written by 
Francis Parker, whose article appears in 
this issue. The second series, by the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, is advertised in this copy 
of the Review and was inaugurated by Sam- 
uel Everett’s Growing up in English Second- 
ary Schools. It has been followed by a book 
on Soviet education written by George 
Counts. 

Among other comparative writings the 
following deserve mention: 


Thoughts on Comparative Education; Fest- 
schrift for Pedro Rossellé; a special issue of 
the International Review of Education con- 
taining methodological essays by I. L. Kan- 
del, J. A. Lauwerys, N. Hans, C. A. Ander- 
son, R. Dottrens, Ph. J. Idenburg, L. Fernig 
and R. D. Hochleitner. 

UNESCO. Comparative Education, Educa- 
tional Abstracts, February 1958, Vol. X. 
No. 2, pp. 15, a bibliography of comparative 
education sources; and C. G, Richards (ed.), 
The Provision of Popular Reading Materials, 
preg yo on Fundamental Education, XII, 
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Philip Pride Idenburg, Inleiding Tot De Vergelij- 
kende Opvoed Kunde (Introduction to Com- 

parative Education), J. B. Wolters, Gronin- 

gen, Holland, 1959, 52 Pp. 
L. Kandel, “Current Issues on Expanding 

Secondary Education,” International Review 

of Education Vol. V. No. 2, 1959, pp. 155- 

165. This issue contains also articles on South 

Africa, France and the United States. Vol. V, 

No. 1, 1959 includes F. Lilge’s “Impressions 

of Soviet Education” (pp. 11-27), and articles 

on Belgium, Burma ont Morocco. 

Joseph S. Roucek, “The Status and Role of 
American and Continental Professors. A 
Comparison of Two Educational Traditions, 
Journal of Higher Education Vol. XXX, No. 
5, May, 1959; PP- 260-265. 

Muriel Beadle, “Are British Schools Better than 
Ours?” The Saturday Evening Post, Septem- 
ber 12, 1959, pp. 19-24. 

Francesca Ciancio “La formazione degli in- 

anti della scuola primaria nel mondo’ 
(Cancation of teachers for the primary schools 
of the world), Rivista di Legislazione Scolas- 
tica Comparata, Vol. XVII, No. 2-3, March- 
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June, 1959, pp. 65-82; also in this issue are 
articles on France, Spain, USSR, and Belgium. 
Mark G. Field, “Soviet Science and American 
Society,” Journal of International Affairs, Vol. 
XIII, No. 1, Winter, 1958-59, pp. 19-33. 

John F. Johnson, “A New Zealander’s View of 
American Education,” School Life, April, 
1959, Vol. 41, No. 6, pp. 4-8. 

R. Walters, “Is Soviet Education Borrowing 
from the U. S.?”, School and Society, May 9, 
1959, Vol. 87, No. 2153, pp. 217-218; also in 
this issue is an article on the Teachers Union 
of Japan. 

W. M. Alexander and J. A. Saylor, Modern 
Secondary Education, Rinehart, N. Y. 1959. 
Part 3 of this textbook is a review of sec- 
ondary education in England, France, West 
Germany and the Soviet Union. (Also re- 
ceived for review from the publisher: W. H. 
Dutton and J. A. Hockett, The Modern 
Elementary School, and R. C. Preston, Teach- 
ing Study Habits and Skills.) 

L. S. Botts and J. Solomon, Complete Hand- 
book on Educational Systems: British, 
French, Russian, American. National Debate 
Research Company, Chicago, 1958 (mimeo- 
graphed) pp. 214. 

Robert J. Havighurst, “Russian and American 
Education—Like and Unlike,” Educational 
Record, Vol. 40, No. 3, July, 1959, pp. 218-27; 
also in Vol. 40, No. 2, April, 1959: P. Tom- 
kins, “University Education in Australia and 
New Zealand; Some observations.” 

C. H. Koenig, “Afro-Asian Education,” Col- 
leges and Universities, Vol. 34, No. 2, Winter, 
1959, pp. 180-5. 

P. P. Rogers, “Soviet education and American 
democracy,” Journal of Teacher Education, 
Vol. 10, No. 1, March, 1959, pp. 60-4. 

“Learning in Other Cultures,” Educational 
Leadership, Vol. 16, No. 7, April, 1959, pp- 
393-464; a special issue containing general 
articles on comparative education and cross- 
cultural anthropological —- and area 
studies on Japan, Thailand, India, Nepal and 
Afghanistan. 

A. W. Chapline “European Education, pro and 
con,” Clearing House, Vol. 33, No. 5, March, 
1959, PP- 393-6; also Walter Hahn, “Text- 
books in European High Schools,” pp. 396- 


400. 

M. L. Cogan, “Some Comparisons of American 
and European programs,” National Educa- 
tion Association Journal, Vol. 48, No. 4, 
April, 1959, p. 28. 

J. B. Conant, “Education of the academically 
talented in Europe and the United States; 
with discussion,” Proceedings of the Middle 


States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1958, pp. 41-70. 


Among contributions to this issue, Dr, 
Lauwerys’s review of the work of the Lon. 
don Center continues the series of reports 
on comparative education activities around 
the world. Dr. King’s article on comprehen- 
sive schools sheds significant light on the 
mechanics of British reform. Mr. Wilson’s 
paper inaugurates coverage of Holland, and 
is a sequence to Church and State articles by 
N. Hans (France and Italy, CER Vol. 2, 
No. 2), and F. Belsky (Israel, CER, Vol. 2, 
No. 1). Dr. Powell’s contribution is a book 
review. Dr. Read presents the text of the 
constitution which has given the Compara- 
tive Education Society a permanent legal 
framework. 

Mr. Wiloch’s and Mr. Vogel’s articles il- 
lustrate the two contradictory aspects of 
Soviet education. The “progressive” search 
for new ways of learning and the “conserv- 
ative” clinging to the old patterns of in- 
doctrination are both characteristic of the 
Soviet system in this period of the “great 
transition.” We now have on record new 
evidence of Admiral Rickover’s compar 
tive expertise (New York Times, August 
9, 1959, p- 1). After two weeks in the Soviet 
Union and four days in Poland he claims 
to have ascertained (through an interpre- 
ter?) the state of these countries’ education. 
In the face of such rash competition, the 
specialists in Comparative Education mus 
redouble their efforts to collect and present 
soberly balanced accounts of the commun- 
ist experiments. In this connection one 
might single out for mention F. Lilge’s An- 
ton Semryonovitch Makarenko; An Analysis 
of His Educational Ideas in the Context of 
Soviet Society (University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1958.) This monograph may 
serve as a model of wise limitation of focus, 
and good reliance on Russian and foreign 3 
well as English sources, without which no 
work in comparative education can merit 
sound reputation. G. Z. F. B. 
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COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


JOSEPH A. LAUWERYS 


Great Britain has a long and distinguished 
tradition of work in Comparative Educa- 
tion, symbolized by the names of Matthew 
Arnold and Michael Sadler. The University 
of London has always contributed to the 
maintenance of that tradition. Soon after 
the firs World War Dr. Nicholas Hans 
was appointed to a Lectureship and later to 
a Readership at King’s College. His work 
is now carried on by Dr. E. J. King, who 
was appointed Lecturer in 1955. The In- 
stitute of Education has maintained a chair 
in Comparative Education since the election 
of Professor J. A. Lauwerys in 1947. In 
1958 the staff of the department was aug- 
mented by the appointment of Mr. Brian 
Holmes as Lecturer in Comparative Educa- 
tion. Several other members of the Insti- 
tute also have an interest in the field. The 
Department of Education in Tropical Areas 
especially and the Overseas Division must 
be mentioned in this connection. 

Comparative Education training is of- 
fered to candidates for the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees at home and overseas. 
Offerings include a lecture course and a 
seminar by the department members. Three 
sections of the seminar specialize in area 
studies, usually the USA, Indian Peninsula, 
and France. Since 1948 the department has 
been in editorial charge of the Year Book 
of Education, published by Evans Brothers, 
and since 1953 jointly with Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Its other and nu- 
merous activities and publications have been 
reported on in biannual reports. 

During the years 1956-58, with which 
the present condensed report deals, the 
international work at London has been 
strengthened and extended. Collaboration 
with organisations throughout the world 
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has been maintained and new contacts have 
been made. With Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, three Year Books of Educa- 
tion have been published: ‘Education and 
Economics’ (September 1956), ‘Education 
and Philosophy’ (August 1957), and “The 
Secondary School Curriculum’ (May 1958). 
When Dr. R. King Hall resigned early in 
1957 Professor George Bereday became 
American Joint Editor of the Year Book. 
He spent some days at the Institute in Feb- 
ruary 1958, during which time he lectured 
to students in the Department. Both Dr. 
E. J. King and Mr. Holmes were invited to 
spend some time at Teachers College during 
the summer of 1957 and gave lectures there. 

The Comparative Education tours to Eu- 
rope initiated in 1938 by Dr. R. Schairer 
have continued to attract many students 
from the Institute and from the Depart- 
ments of Education in Oxford and Read- 
ing. A number of members of the Leices- 
ter Department of Education and other 
institutions also joined the tours. Al- 
together 112 people went to Paris; 91 to 
Denmark; 67 to the Netherlands; and 80 to 
Austria. For the first time a tour (34 mem- 
bers) to Italy was organised in 1958. Among 
the participants of these tours some 25 
countries were represented. 

A number of conferences have enabled 
members of the Department to exchange 
views with colleagues in other parts of the 
world. Following an Anglo-German confer- 
ence of Professors of Education held at the 
Institute, a return visit was made to Ger- 
many by Professor Lauwerys. He also acted 
as Chairman to the Conference on General 
Education held at the UNESCO Institute 
in Hamburg in October 1957; the previous 
year Mr. Holmes was there for a similar 
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conference on the science curriculum. In 
September and October 1957 Dr. Hans at- 
tended international conferences, in Paris 
(on American Studies in Europe) and in 
Florence (on Research in Education). Prior 
to visiting Russia, Professor Lauwerys at- 
tended a conference of international scholars 
in Istanbul (1957). 

The compilation of a glossary of educa- 
tional terms (on English speaking countries 
other than the USA) is now being carried 
out at the invitation of UNESCO. Eventu- 
ally it will be included in an International 
Glossary for the use of research workers in 
the field of education. In this project many 
friends throughout the United Kingdom 
have co-operated. 

Recently a number of new Institutes have 
been established throughout the world 
(notably at Kyushu, Japan, in Moscow! 
and in Chicago) for the study of Compara- 
tive Education. Close contact has been es- 
tablished and maintained with each of them. 
Dr. Chase and Dr. Richey of Chicago visited 
the Institute (Summer 1958). Professor 
Lauwerys spent three months at the Re- 
search Institute of Comparative Education 
and Culture, Kyushu University (Summer 
1956) during which time he lectured and 
discussed possible research programmes. 
During winter 1957-58 a research team 
under the Director of the Institute, Profes- 
sor M. Hiratsuka, visited Europe to make a 
comparative education field study of moral 
education in England, Germany and France. 
They came to the Institute first, where a 
steering conference was organised by the 
Department. To this meeting Professor 
Dobinson of Reading and Professor Oliver 
of Manchester were invited. Subsequently 
the team worked in these two areas. The 
Department has also been pleased to wel- 
come a number of other educators from 
Japan. 

In addition, informal discussions have 
been held from time to time with many for- 


1 Described in the last issue of Comparative 
Education Review. 
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eign guests, some of whom have lectured in 
the Academic Diploma courses. Among the 
countries represented might be mentioned 
France (M. Renandeau), Holland (Profes. 
sor Langeveld), Finland (Dr. Kyéstié), 
Italy (Professor Volpicelli), Norway (Mr, 
H. Grude-Forfang), Canada (Professor 
Paplauskus-Ramunus), Burma (U Po Hto), 
China (Professor Ching-Chin), Lebanon 
(President Zurayk and Professor Shalla), 
and the U.S.A. (Professor Bereday, Dean 
Chase, Professor Havighurst, Dr. Male, 
Dr. Olsen, and Professor Richey). 

Many visits abroad have been made by 
members of the Department. Professor 
Lauwerys (University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 1957), Dr. E. J. King (Memphis 
State College 1956 and University of Brit- 
ish Columbia 1957); and Mr. Holmes (Uni- 
versity of Illinois 1956, Kent State Univer- 
sity 1957) all taught in summer sessions in 
North America. Dr. King gave a public lec- 
ture at the University of Washington, Seattle 
(1957) and Mr. Holmes delivered the Bode 
Memorial Lectures at Ohio State University 
(1956). Public lectures were given by Pro- 
fessor Lauwerys during his visits to the 
Middle East, Ceylon, India and Kashmir in 
1956. In Japan that summer he lectured at 
the University of Tokyo and elsewhere. 
During the Easter vacation in 1957 he re- 
visited China as a member of a small cultural 
delegation from England. Contact was made 
by him with developments in comparative 
education in the USSR during the visit he 
paid to that country in October 1957. He 
gave public lectures at the University of 
Moscow and in Kiev, Leningrad and Khar- 
kov. In April 1958 Professor Lauwerys lec- 
tured at the Higher Teachers Training Col- 
lege, Trondheim, and in Copenhagen; in 
May at the University of Brussels. During 
summer 1958 he visited universities in the 
Union of South Africa and in the Belgian 
Congo. 

The number of students preparing for 
higher degrees in the field of Comparative 
Education is twenty. 
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NEW MODELS IN SOVIET EDUCATION’ 


J. TADEUSZ WILOCH 


Until recently, the Soviet schools were 
considered to be classical examples of a 
unified educational system. The subject 
matter taught, as well as the methods of 
teaching, were comparable if not identical 
throughout the nation. In general, the whole 
structure of the educational process was 
characterized by extreme uniformity. No 
doubt several elements of this situation per- 
sist today. At present one still finds a rather 
uniform basis in the content and method of 
teaching. Despite some changes in the 
Soviet school structure, Russian education 
is still quite different from that in the United 
States. 

But the new trends in Soviet education 
are beginning to assert themselves. The in- 
creasing bond between formal education 
and other aspects of community life is 
bringing about greater differentiation in 
training. School authorities have come to 
recognize that formal education could and 
should be adapted to local community 
needs. As a result of experimentation with 
various teaching programs there is emerging 
a certain number of model schools which in 
the near future will inevitably provide new 
standards for other educational institutions. 
It is the purpose of this article to describe 
some characteristics of a few typical schools 
based on the new educational model. 


School No. 204 in Moscow 


This school is the basic school of the In- 
stitute of Methods of the RSFSR Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences and as such faith- 
fully follows the regulations laid down for 


Translated from Polish by George Z. F. 
Bereday and Christina Gidynski. 
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the so-called “fifty-school experiment.” The 
fundamentals of this training rest on a com- 
bination of formal education with produc- 
tive work. The period of training has been 
extended for an additional year (thus initi- 
ating the transition from the 10-year to the 
11-year school) in order to make room for 
polytechnical and specialized vocational sub- 
jects. The formal content of the curriculum 
is the same as in the 10-year schools. 

The first eight years of training are given 
to formal education; students acquire basic 
skills which can be applied later in further 
scholastic training or in trade specialization. 

All teaching is done in the classrooms. 
Field trips designed to acquaint a student 
with the application of learned skills are 
rather rare. Elements of polytechnical train- 
ing are included in the study of mathematics 
and biology and in such courses as drafting 
and workshop. The school program is iden- 
tical for all students, except in grades five 
to seven. During these two years girls sub- 
stitute home economics course (cooking, 
sewing, cutting, embroidering, etc.) for the 
workshop in wood-work. Beyond this level, 
all students are required to gain theoretical 
and practical knowledge in work with 
metals, as well as courses in technology and 
horticulture. 

Beginning with the ninth grade students 
are exposed to trade practicums. They be- 
gin their “productive training” in factories 
associated with the particular school. During 
this time students attend classes for three 
days each week, spending the remaining 
three days in a selected factory. The school 
schedule is so organized that each student 
spends one day in the classroom and the 
next one in the factory. Vocational specialty 
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training involves lectures by factory engi- 
neers and observation of the production 
process in an industrial setting. These ac- 
tivities are treated only as a “general” ori- 
entation. 

Tenth-grade students join work brigades 
and serve three days a week for six hours 
daily in selected, salaried factory jobs. At 
this point they join trade unions and partici- 
pate fully in all phases of factory life. Suc- 
cessful completion of qualifying examina- 
tions in grade 11 gives each student the right 
to work independently in the selected trade. 
School diplomas are recognized as prerequi- 
sites for further university training as well 
as a qualification for skilled work. 


School No. 315 in Moscow 


This school is also a basic school of the 
Institute of Method of the RSFSR Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences, but it employs a 
new system of combining formal education 
with productive work. It is amply equipped 
with workshops and laboratories in which, 
beginning with the fifth grade, students 
spend all of their school time. Classroom 
teaching is held to a minimum and ends in 
the fourth grade. Thanks to this system the 
school operates on only one (morning) 
shift, although there are less classrooms than 
student groups. 

The school also differs in the methods 
by which it fulfills its program. Handicrafts 
are confined to primary grades. Already 
from the fifth grade, and through the eighth 
grade, children must work on projects or- 
dered through associated industrial factories. 
The income from successfully completed 
projects of this sort is used for sightseeing 
excursions. Production ordered by a factory 
takes about two hours a week of the stu- 
dent’s time. Since most of the jobs assigned 
by the factory are pretty routine and thus 
uninteresting, and yet are undertaken under 
a contract binding the school administration 
and the sponsoring pioneer organization, 
the youth are asked to compete for high 
quality results with other student groups. 


This competition is a feature of all aspects 
of school life. Among other things, points 
are awarded for good order and cleanliness, 
The school attempts in this way to foster 
student self-service and self-government. It 
also encourages student participation in 
various productive community activities, 
The eighth-grade graduates are also re. 
quired to obtain farming experience by field 
work during their vacation periods. 

In the ninth grade all students are exposed 
to general vocational training. Two trade 
specialities are offered: universal turnery 
(in school workshops) and electro-mechan- 
ics (in factories). The third specialty, pastry 
making, still in the planning stage, will be 
available for girls when arrangements with 
an appropriate factory have been completed. 

Having mastered the basic skills in the 
field of technology, and having become 
well acquainted with work organization, the 
roth graders join the ranks of productive 
workers. They work twice weekly for six 
hours a day in an industrial setting and re- 
ceive salaries for their work. 

According to this system classroom learn- 
ing is limited to four days in grades nine 
and 10. This is also anticipated to be the 
rule in the new lesson plans for all 11-year 
day schools. The experience of School 
No. 315 suggests that these are sufficient 
conditions for the fulfillment of the entire 
formal school plan. The teaching staff of 
the school takes the position that the prob- 
lem lies not in the extent of the school pro- 
gram but in the methods of teaching. It is 
felt that improvement of offerings, so as to 
stimulate further interest and motivation 
for learning, can assure thorough educa 
tional attainment in a short period of time. 
Among others, significant results are claimed 
for the rapid acquisition of the knowledge 
of the English language, taught along these 
principles. 


School No. 607 in Moscow 


School No. 607 is an “ordinary” school 
which does not follow the policy of th 
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Academy of Pedagogical Sciences but 
rather is carrying out an interesting experi- 
ment of its own. The formal subject matter 
taught is that required by the new educa- 
tional standards, in force for half the 
schools of the Russian Republic, in which 
more emphasis is placed on applied aspects 
of particular subjects. The training period 
has been extended to 11 years, and conse- 
quently more time is allotted to practical 
activities. The program runs as follows. In 
grades one through seven, two hours a week 
are given to handicrafts. From the fifth 
grade on, however, training takes place not 
only in school workshops but also in a 
nearby factory. The school has only one 
carpentry workshop. Thus when half the 
pupils of grades five to seven work on the 
school grounds, the remainder are trained 
in the factory. This is arranged on a six 
months’ rotation basis; students who have 
spent six months in the school workshop are 
transferred to the factory, and vice versa. 
This schedule concerns boys only; girls 
study home economics during this time. 

In the eighth grade all students are trained 
on factory jobs for three hours weekly; in 
the ninth grade—one day a week. During 
vacation periods the eighth graders work 
for a month on a farm and the ninth grade 
students devote one month to work in fac- 
tories to replace workers who are on vaca- 
tion; Student salaries for the various jobs 
done as part of training are used for sight- 
seeing excursions. 

The actual vocational training is generally 
introduced in grades ro and 11. This train- 
ing is based on the following three condi- 
tions, 

1) Politechnization. Technical training 
extends beyond simple skills of a mechanical 
nature. The students are required to use 
their initiative and apply the knowledge 
gained during the general education period. 

2) Factory needs. Laboratory courses 
would be useful to school children, but fac- 
tories, well staffed in research cadres, are 
reluctant to use students in this way. Thus 
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pupils do not undergo industrial research 
training but work in production. 

3) Student needs. Programs of activities 
are geared to the interests and abilities of 
students. 

Since this particular school is located near 
an oil industry, grade 10 and 11 students 
may select problems in mechanical drawing, 
casting of metals, or general mechanics for 
their study. Students are required to work 
in a factory three times a week for six hours 
daily and attend classes for the remaining 
three days each week. The field experience 
(factory work) is closely tied with the re- 
lated theoretical courses taught by specially 
trained factory engineers. During the first 
year of vocational training all student par- 
ticipants are treated as trainees despite the 
fact that they are paid one half the full-time 
worker’s salary. In the 11th grade, however, 
the students are employed as fully salaried 
factory workers, 

Although this experiment has been under 
way for only two weeks, there is enough 
evidence to show that the standards of edu- 
cation have increased in the new setting. A 
comparison with “control” classes of an 
ordinary 10-year school has shown that un- 
der the new system students exhibit more 
interest in learning; that studies are more 
concrete and, therefore, easier to under- 
stand; and that the youngsters appreciate 
more deeply the reasons and meaning of 
school work. The primary goal of this type 
of education is, of course, the formation of 
the proper social attitudes. This is the main 
reason for the current Soviet school re- 
forms, although the school authorities do 
not define it clearly in this way. 


School No. 544 in Moscow 


The teaching system of this particular 
school has interesting qualities of its own. 
Beginning with grade four, the children 
work two to three hours a day in school 
workshops and the income from this pro- 
ductive work comes close to one and a half 
million rubles a year. School No. 544 is still 
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a 10-year school, although it manages to 
achieve substantially the 11-year program 
of the experimental schools. 

Director Kostiashkin of this school is a 
pedagogue of note; his only problem is the 
expected directive to switch to the 11-year 
type which will throw his program out of 
gear. The school is new, exists only four 
years and serves a new settlement of fam- 
ilies which previously had the worst kind of 
living conditions. About half the student 
body comes from this settlement and, hence, 
the lowest socio-economic classes. The other 
half are former pupils of an institute for de- 
linquent children and youth beyond school 
age from various city regions. These special 
conditions determine the teaching system 
employed to avoid boredom and to help the 
youngsters work out their energies in ap- 
proved school ways. The combination of 
formal education with physical and manual 
work appears to have been effective. The 
school has succeeded in mastering its stu- 
dents. The scholastic standards seem to be 
satisfactory, the school atmosphere appears 
to be normal and the students are well pre- 
pared for their future social duties. The 
pending addition of the 11th grade is thus 
risking too long a period of education, may 
blunt the interest and motivation among the 
students, and throw additional hardship upon 
the parents forced to support nearly adult 
children. 

Incidentally the dilemma of this school 
throws light upon general problems raised 
by the current Soviet school reform. It is 
little known that the authorities had to give 
up the plan for universal 10-year education 
based on formal training because of the poor 
response to their proposals. An analysis of 
the status of the 1958-59 plan of universali- 
zation of the 10-year school in the Russian 
republic indicates that the plan was not ful- 
filled because too few youngsters were will- 
ing to enter grades eight to 10.” 

Today, the type of training represented 
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by School No. 544 appears to be gaining 
favor among Soviet educators. One of its 
greatest assets is the incorporation of indus- 
trial field experience directly on school 
premises. This makes possible the control of 
the overall educational standards. Large in- 
dustrial workshops form a part of the school 
and are under the direction of a special 
bookkeeper. The workshop employs a 
stockroom supervisor, a production man- 
ager, a planning engineer, and several work- 
ers who perform hard labor harmful to 
youngsters, such as preparation of raw ma- 
terials, galvanization, painting, etc. 

The drawing up of production plans and 
the division of income lies in the realm of 
the student government. It appears from 
the testimonial of the director and minutes 
of the student committees that this self-gov- 
ernment has some influence in the instin- 
tional set-up. The bi-weekly meetings of the 
committees have a serious character. The 
school workshops are treated with great re- 
spect by the student, since they deal with 
real production. Students exercise quality— 
control themselves and often reject the 
work of their colleagues for even minor 
deficiencies. The products of the school 
workshop, furniture, school furnishings, 
educational aids and sport equipment must 
conform strictly to technical specifications 
and to the principles of aesthetics and hy- 
giene. 

The large part of produced goods is of- 
fered for sale, although a good portion of 
the useful articles produced in the work 
shops are given to the school, to the kinder- 
garten sponsored by the school, and 
other community institutions. All income 
from sales is placed either in the investment 
fund, in a community chest, or in a fund to 
be divided among the actual producers of 
the goods. 

Beginning with the seventh grade, a young- 
ster may be paid directly for his work pro- 
vided he meets the following conditions: 

1) Has a minimum of 150 rubles in his 

account. 
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2) Has obtained a grade of excellent in 
his work and deportment. 
The student’s income is recorded in a spe- 
cial student book which can be checked by 
parents. Income accruing yearly is paid di- 
rectly to the parents. 

The workshop production is not consid- 
ered a definite vocational specialization, al- 
though from the sixth grade on students are 
required to take qualifying Spring examina- 
tions. Actual vocational training begins in 
the ninth grade in an electro-mechanical in- 
stitute outside the school. Students may se- 
lect one of 13 specializations offered. Selec- 
tion takes place six months after the com- 
mencement of vocational training, after the 
wishes of the parents have been checked 
against the opinions of master-craftsmen 
and pedagogues. The training makes it pos- 
sible to obtain several related specializations. 
All of the vocational training is supervised 
by a school representative. 

The incorporation of factory training into 
formal education makes it necessary to mod- 
ify classroom schedules. Because the students 
work daily in workshops and in grades nine 
and 10 are in the factory two half-working 
days a week, the school buildings are open 
to pupils from morning till night, provid- 
ing the students with a place to eat and rest. 
It is noteworthy that the amount of home- 
work is quite small. In grades one to seven 
it is almost nonexistent. Due to the extensive 
time allowed for classroom learning of the 
three R’s the youngsters do not need much 
preparation outside of school. Class size is 
limited to 20 students. The active character 
of the school process ensures good success. 


School No. 62 in Ufa (Eastern Siberia) 


In its basic educational structure, School 
No. 62 is quite similar to School No. 544 in 
Moscow. Here, however, the long distance 
(11 kilometers) from the nearest factory 
makes it impossible to integrate factory 
training with formal education. Industrial 
field experience is obtained by the students 
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in grades nine and 10 through monthly work 
in some factory during vacation periods. 
With this exception, all other training takes 
place on the school grounds. Although 
school workshops are thus far inadequately 
equipped, they already handle many orders 
from the factories under contract and make 
other useful objects. 

In its social organization, this school is a 
good example of “children’s republic.” The 
highly organized student government con- 
trols nearly all of the school activities. Both 
the students and faculty strive to secure and 
to maintain a high educational and politech- 
nical level. In addition much attention is 
given to the development of correct social 
attitudes among students. This type of 
school may well become a general model 
for other provincial schools in the Soviet 
Union. 


Ten-Year rural school in Pawlisz, Ukraine 


The faculty of this school dissented from 
the popular tendency in the Ukraine toward 
“professionalism” in school programs. They 
did not limit themselves, however, to the 
usual broadening of politechnical horizons 
in teaching formal subjects. They feel that 
the major task of the school should be the 
stimulating of student interests and develop- 
ing their innate abilities. They feel that atti- 
tudes towards education are as important as 
knowledge and skills. 

The Pawlisz educators believe that the 
incorporation of productive work into the 
programs of general education fails to give 
good results. Most students consider this 
type of work a necessary evil. The school 
administration holds that the exposure of 
students to work situations can be profitable 
only when from the earliest years the school 
takes care to nourish curiosity in the phe- 
nomena of nature and technological en- 
vironment. Only in this way can students be 
prepared for a deepened understanding of 
social and productive realities. It is believed 
that diversification of technical training in 
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accordance with the student’s interests and 
abilities provides a suitable atmosphere in 
which vocational interests and abilities can 
flourish. 

In applying their educational philosophy, 
Pawlisz educators teach transferable skills 
rather than specialized skills applicable to a 
limited range of occupations. They do not 
train tractor operators although each stu- 
dent takes a tractor and automobile course; 
they do not train “agrotechnicians” nor “zo- 
otechnicians” although each student gets a 
work qualification partly through his school 
program and partly through the cultivation 
of his own interests. The relative freedom 
given students in the selection of manual 
tasks coupled with the inspiration provided 
by the staff ensures a relaxed atmosphere 
and good pedagogical results. There are few 
attempts to “escape” from the Kolhoz, in 
contrast to its frequent occurrence else- 
where. On the contrary, students come to 
love agricultural work and labor willingly 
as simple country workers. 

In addition the caliber of education is 
maintained at an adequately high level, pri- 
marily because the lessons lay great empha- 
sis on the interests and experiences of chil- 
dren. The whole organization of the school 
as well as classroom instruction develop stu- 
dent initiative and resourcefulness. 

The educational system evolved through 
experimentation at the school in Pawlisz is 
gaining popularity not only throughout the 
Ukraine, but also in other republics of the 
Soviet Union. Recently, the educators at 
the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences agreed 
with the principles applied in the Pawlisz 
school system, stressing the importance of 


student initiative and activities in learning. 
The school’s director, W. Suchomlinski, has 
been awarded Academy membership in rec- 
ognition of his significant publications and 
experiments. 

School No. 710 in Moscow 


School No. 710 is another of the schools 
which attempt to utilize fully student inter- 
ests and talents. Its program for the first 
eight grades is uniform for all students, al- 
though a few additions have been made; 
students in grades five to seven take dancing 
and games in addition to the regular subject 
matter. Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of this educational system is the special con- 
sideration given to the fifth graders. Chil- 
dren of this age are considered to be rather 
difficult to manage and great emphasis is 
placed on providing them with opportuni- 
ties to develop their interests and abilities. 
For this reason the school strongly stresses 
special-purpose “circles” which give the 
children an opportunity for self-expression. 
Much of the educational process in extra- 
curricular activities centers also on student 
self-government and specifically, student 
self-service. The school makes a particular 
effort not to force children but rather to 
prepare them to exercise intelligent choices 
when specialization comes in senior grades. 

In grades nine to 11 the students are faced 
with the choice of one of three programs: 
chemistry major, humanities major, or tech- 
nology and physics major. The differences 
between these three programs are signifi- 
cant. They can best be portrayed in terms 
of classroom hours required for each of the 
basic subjects in the ninth grade. 


SUBJECTS 
Major Chemistry Languages Physics 
Russian Foreign 
Chemistry 6 3 3 4 
Humanities 2 5 4 3 
Physics and Technology 3 3 3 5 
10 October 1959 
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The above differences in classroom hours 
are superimposed upon a regular program 
in other subjects. 

Specialization in each major field is reached 
by special selection of contents to be taught, 
by participation in specialized “circles,” se- 
lected field trips and specialized field experi- 
ence, and by special practical exercises, For 
instance, the physics-technology majors 
work out problems in the field of radio, 
television, and photographic camera. The 
humanities majors, on their part, specialize 
in editing, publishing and library science. 
They make field trips and work as appren- 
tices in appropriate institutions; in their 
classroom work they devote many hours to 
typing and steno, and they work on prep- 
aration of literary essays. Many of this 
group plan entering the teaching profession, 
while physics and chemistry majors expect 
to enter industrial production. This diver- 
gence of interests has now been recognized 
in different programs. 

Classes are sorted out in accordance with 
the wishes of the youngsters. At present 
there are 32 physics majors, chiefly boys, 
and 24 chemistry and humanities majors re- 
spectively, for the most part girls. There 
have been only three cases of change of 
major and two cases of transfer to the regu- 
lar 10-year school so far. 

School No. 710 is a basic experimental 
school of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Science. It is under the direct guidance 
of M. Melnikov, science secretary of the 
Academy. 


Boarding School No. 19 in Moscow 


One of the outstanding characteristics of 
this school is the absence of factory training 
as a part of the program, which indicates 
that “tying school to life” need not mean 
only factory practice. The vocational train- 
ing takes place in the school’s famous print- 
ing-publishing workshop. All students from 
the fifth grade on spend some of their time 
printing textbooks and other educational 
pamphlets. The workshop was organized 
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about a year ago and is already well 
equipped, mostly through community do- 
nations; for instance, a Moscow printing 
shop contributed one million rubles worth 
of printing equipment. The school shop has 
been a source of considerable revenue. The 
income this year enabled the school to buy 
a bus, tents, camping kit, etc., thus enabling 
the children to make excursions in their 
own vehicle. 

The work experience in the printing house 
gives the students not only general educa- 
tional experience but also, upon graduation, 
a printer’s diploma which entitles the bearer 
to obtain independent work in the field. 
There is no other specialization in the school 
and even regular handicrafts are partly given 
up, except in school circles. The general 
educational program has not been changed, 
but some innovations have been introduced 
into the extra-curricular activities. Among 
these are: imaginary sightseeing trips abroad 
related to artistic activities through which 
the children reconstruct them; birthday 
celebrations with gifts prepared manually 
by the children, etc. In general the atmos- 
phere of this school approaches closely that 
of a family house. 


Boarding School No. 12 in Moscow 


This is an experimental school of the In- 
stitute of Theory and History of Educa- 
tion of the Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
ences. It came into being as a result of 
a resolution of the zoth Party Congress. 
The student body comprises some 300 
orphans and children from broken homes. 
About one third of the children are 
fully state-supported; for the rest parents 
pay a nominal fee. The expense involved in 
the operation of this school is equivalent to 
the cost of operation of three regular state 
schools training about 1200 students each. 
Thus, children are ensured very good mate- 
rial conditions. And, in addition, the school 
is served by an excellent team of educators. 

There are problems arising out of the de- 
velopment of this type of school. Accord- 
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ing to the school plan they are to house 
two and a half million children within 
seven years. The cost of their upkeep would 
equal that of all other Soviet schools taken 
together. This implies that funds allocated 
for boarding schools alone could improve 
material conditions of all other schools in 
the USSR by about 100 per cent. In addi- 
tion, most of the present boarding schools 
(as does School No. 12) lack space facilities 
and the proposed new buildings are esti- 
mated to cost five times more than the 
buildings for regular schools. These prob- 
lems are being weighed at present by Soviet 
educators against the advantage of ensuring 
full secondary education for orphans and 
children from remote areas. 

As might be surmised a great many stu- 
dents apply for admission to Boarding 
School No. 12 and to other such schools. 
Due to lack of space the authorities are 
forced to restrict admission, taking only 
those children who due to lack of means 
cannot obtain their education elsewhere. 
Special socio-pedagogical commissions make 
the selection, taking into consideration fac- 
tors such as the incapacity of the family to 
educate its children properly, or the finan- 
cial condition at home. 

As an educational institution School No. 
12 has many assets, only a few of which will 
be mentioned here. One of these is the 
boarding arrangement itself with pupils 
leaving the grounds only for one-day week- 
ends. This makes it possible to hold classes 
all day, while giving the children adequate 
rest periods. As in some of the other schools, 
homework assignments are at minimum 
(none in the lower grades) since the stu- 
dents are given a study period immediately 
following each lecture hour, and remain 
in the charge of the same teacher for both 
activities. After dinner the youngsters par- 
ticipate in various sports and activities, such 
as singing, drawing, and workshops. Artis- 
tic and physical education has been pro- 
longed and singing and drawing is now pro- 
grammed through the roth grade. The 


curriculum involves an increased study of 
foreign languages (grades three to 11, 
about four hours a week). In addition there 
is sewing, embroidery, cooking, etc. Work 
instruction takes place in school workshops 
and laboratories. 


Additional General Information 


Descriptions of the model schools above 
would be incomplete without a few impor- 
tant factors not previously mentioned be. 
cause they apply to all such schools. 

All schools own mechanical equipment 
necessary for training. Automobiles and, in 
the country, tractors and combines, are part 
of the basic school equipment. Driver edu- 
cation is widespread in the theoretical as 
well as practical aspects. All students are 
obliged to take it in grades 10 and 11. The 
students receive driving licenses upon grad- 
uation, since no person under 18 is allowed 
to drive, according to Soviet law. 

All mechanical equipment, automobiles, 
engines, machines and apparatus are ob- 
tained through gifts from sponsoring institu- 
tions. Each school has an assigned sponsor 
(an industrial factory) which provides the 
necessary instruments for its school. Some- 
times however, the offered equipment is 
old or worn out and the school may pur- 
chase machinery by using the workshop 
income or state educational funds. The 
politechnical courses are organized by 
specially trained engineers who hold pos- 
tions of assistant directors in the school 
system. Sometimes such positions are also 
given to chief engineers in the factory o 
to distinguished economists or agriculturiss. 

The model schools described above are 
quite typical of the new educational sys 
tem as it now shapes up, but it should be 
kept in mind that there are many other 
types somewhat individualised in their struc- 
ture. There is a tendency on the part of 

each school to find new ways of solving is 
own educational problems. It is quite get 
erally felt that the present uniform state of 
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education is not the ideal one. Even the 
president of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, Professor I. Kairov, stated on 
March 17, 1959 that the problems of poli- 
technical education have not been decisively 
worked out. “It is correct to introduce into 


school programs a systematic course on the 
basis of production, but the actual content 
of this program needs further experimenta- 
tion.” 

Someday we should be able to judge how 
well this sort of education works out. 


COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND: 
THEIR CONTEXT 


EDMUND KING 


An assessment and comparison of institu- 
tions of any type must accept two prin- 
ciples: to compare only things that are 
truly comparable; and to see them correctly 
in their context before evaluating them. To 
do this last thing it is necessary to recognise: 
(a) that the cherished values of one society 
are not always highly esteemed elsewhere; 
(b) that where there is agreement about 
values there may still be disagreement about 
priorities (either because of preference or 
because of shortage of funds, institutions, 
and personnel); and (c) that even where 
there is complete agreement about all these 
things there may still be legitimate disagree- 
ment about methods. In the case of compre- 
hensive schools these ancient truisms need 
to be emphatically insisted on. 

For the purposes of this article compre- 
hensive schools are taken to be schools 
catering for a full ability range of children 
from the age of 11 or thereabouts until 
they reach the end of compulsory school 
attendance (15 now in England) or leave to 
take up work or further education at a 
later date. It goes without saying that if 
there is to be a genuinely full ability range 
there can be no selecting-in or selecting-out 
of children by means of examinations or 
school records. Ideally, to the purists in 
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comprehensiveness, there should not be 
selection by residence or parental choice 
either; but the only way of ensuring this 
state of affairs (if desired) would be to 
provide only one type of secondary school, 
to make it include an accurate cross-sec- 
tion of the whole community, and to elim- 
inate any such variants as private or 
parochial schools or schools attached to 
teachers’ colleges. Such comprehensiveness 
does not exist even in the communist 
countries. It would not be tolerated in the 
United States, and it would be tolerated 
still less in Britain. 

Even if comprehensiveness were desired 
in a considerably modified form, it would 
not be possible in Britain on a large scale 
for many years to come because of the fol- 
lowing difficulties: (a) the wide range of 
publicly provided secondary schools now in 
existence, mainly small by American stand- 
ards, which offer education differentiated 
by “age, aptitude,” etc.; (b) the unusually 
large number of fairly autonomous tax-sup- 
ported schools (e.g. the parochial or “vol- 
untary” schools which may have up to 95 
per cent of their running costs met out of 
public funds; and many nondenominational 
schools of ancient foundation or experimen- 
tal character, which have some public sup- 
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port); (c) the career power, social prestige, 
and academic excellence of many of the 
relatively small number of completely in- 
dependent schools (including but not con- 
fined to the “Public Schools”); (d) the 
unreadiness of public opinion to accept the 
“comprehensive” principle; (e) the experi- 
mental and gradualist approach of those 
who do favor it; (f) a real shortage of 
funds, materials, and teachers; and (g) a 
genuine anxiety lest Britain’s bread and but- 
ter, substantially earned by skill in a com- 
petitive world, be lost by failure to develop 
“intelligence” and professional expertise be- 
cause of premature reliance on an experi- 
ment still in its early and uncertain stages 
in Britain. 

These difficulties, partly real and mate- 
rial, and partly ideological and sociological 
but no less potent for that, must be accepted 
at face value before the story and the prob- 
lems of Britain’s comprehensive schools can 
be appreciated. Readers are referred to 
Chapter Four in this writer’s Other Schools 
and Ours (Rinehart, New York, 1958) and 
to two articles by Professor G. Z. F. Bere- 
day: “A comparative approach to social 
status in English education,” contained in 
Liberal Traditions in Education, ed. Bere- 
day, (Harvard, 1958); and “Equal Oppor- 
tunity” in the (English) Journal of Educa- 
tion, (February, 1958).1 Professor Bere- 
day’s first essay, in this writer’s opinion, 
overstates the case; but it bears a recognis- 
able likeness. After facing up to these prac- 
tical difficulties and the institutional and 
ideological obstacles, we can only be 
amazed that comprehensive schools have 
been established with such enthusiasm and 
success, and that the comprehensive prin- 
ciple is being widely extended to modify 
conventional-type schools in readiness for 
a comprehensive pattern in the future. 


The Substitute for the Comprehensive 
Principle 


It is well known that most of the com- 
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pletely comprehensive schools in England 
have been established under the jurisdiction 
of the London County Council. In Britain 
the counties, or the cities of status equiva- 
lent to counties, are the responsible edu- 
cation authorities. Under the general 
supervision of the (political) Minister of 
Education, as advised by the permanent 
(nonpolitical) staff of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the local education authorities have 
great autonomy. By January, 1959, the Lon- 
don County Council had established 23 
very large comprehensive schools (some for 
boys, some for girls, some mixed); it had 
combined other types of school (grammar— 
academic and selective) with technical 
schools or with secondary modern schools 
in at least 25 other cases, and thus started 
the development of still more comprehensive 
schools. It had also blurred the outlines of 
the tripartite system, familiar from the 1944 
Education Act, to such an extent that offi- 
cials are reluctant to place many of the 
Council’s schools firmly in one category, 
and hesitate to say how many comprehen- 
sive schools the Council has under its con- 
trol. In other words, the experiment is con- 
tinuing in full swing; and its repercussions 
in the amalgamation of schools, of courses, 
and of “types of mind” are so great that no 
one can say where they have reached or 
will end. 

Before considering any single compre- 
hensive school or the expanding process as 
seen in London, this picture of the ripples 
must be rounded off by taking note of some 
of their side-effects and more distant con- 
sequences. Partly because of the insufficiency 
of grammar school places available to chil- 
dren diagnosed as suitable for grammar 
school work or nearly so, but also partly 
because people refuse to accept the “eleven 
plus” examination’s diagnosis as fully re- 
liable, many secondary modern schools have 
for years been preparing some of their 
children for the kind of academic examina 
tion which was once the closed preserve of 
the grammar school. Though secondary- 
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modern children do not often have such 
highly educated teachers as do grammar- 
school pupils, and though they generally 
work under less favourable conditions, many 
of them are able to offer school subjects at 
the level of the General Certificate of Edu- 
cation, and some of them are successful 
enough to pass on into the prestige-carrying 
“sixth form” of a grammar school. Thus 
they are, so to speak, in the vestibule of the 
universities and of the technical and com- 
mercial colleges which in England are most 
nearly comparable with the technical and 
professional courses of American universi- 
ties. In addition, secondary modern schools 
increasingly offer general and “industrial 
arts” kinds of education that can lead to 
alternative certificates and further training 
opportunities, which in England matter very 
much as the emblems of above-elementary 
education. This may not be social justice or 
educational wisdom; but it is a partial efface- 
ment of the exclusiveness of the grammar 
school, and it prepares the way for develop- 
ments of much greater consequence. The 
value of the process must be assessed in an 
English context. 

One result of internal changes in the 
secondary modern school is that children 
stay on beyond the statutory age of compul- 
sion of 15. In the better secondary modern 
schools about half the pupils stay on for an 
extra year, and in some cases the percentage 
is as high as 70 or 80. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation states that already the number of 
secondary-modern pupils staying on beyond 
the compulsory period has risen from 12,000 
in 1948 to 38,000 in 1958. It is estimated that 
by 1965 the number of 77-year-olds in any 
school will have doubled the present figure. 
When we recall that some 20 per cent of 
grammar school children (selected for 
“brightness” at 11) do not stay on until 16 or 
17, we see that much of the increase is to be 
anticipated in the secondary modern school 
or in schools to which children have mi- 
grated after attendance at secondary mod- 
ern schools. (There are not enough com- 
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prehensive or technical secondary schools 
to account for the difference). It has also 
been noted that some of the children who 
shine late in the secondary modern school 
or its alternatives, often despite compara- 
tively unfavourable conditions, are not those 
initially spotted as “near-grammar” types. 

While 66 per cent of grammar-school 
children are now of “working-class” origin, 
those sons and daughters of middle-class 
families who may be considered unsuitable 
for grammar-school courses at the “eleven 
plus” examination suffer thus a certain aca- 
demic and social relegation. The presence of 
these children in the secondary modern 
school must clearly stimulate concern that 
the school be as enterprising and as human- 
istic as possible, and this it will generally 
contrive to be in the more favoured resi- 
dential districts where the proportion of 
such children is likely to be highest. More- 
over, many grammar schools and, indeed, 
“Public Schools” are rapidly making their 
programmes less bookish and more indus- 
try-oriented. This change is attributable in 
part to the dawning realisation that the 
country’s future industrial progress will 
more fully recompense pupils who leave 
school with some academic and personal 
readiness for technological requirements; 
but it is also the result of direct pressure 
from industry. Firms dangle attractive 
“sandwich” courses and high-level appren- 
ticeship schemes before those who leave 
grammar schools with the right qualifica- 
tions or groupings of subjects. A {£ 4,000,000 
fund is being distributed by industry to 
the “Public Schools” to provide equipment 
and courses in science and technology. Some 
65 per cent of boys and girls in the “sixth 
form” that crowns the grammar school are 
specialising in science. As secondary mod- 
ern schools and technical schools also follow 
the same trend it becomes less justifiable to 
distinguish between the content of various 
types of secondary school than in the 
1920's and 1930's, when the tripartite sys- 
tem was most influentially established. 
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All these developments, and others too 
numerous to mention, accumulate in the 
public consciousness a dim awareness (if 
no more) that from the point of view of 
types of career there is not so much to dis- 
tinguish the various types of school as there 
used to be. Of course, there is much strati- 
fication still according to levels of starting a 
career; but that is another matter, which 
does not of itself affect readiness to see 
comprehensive or near-comprehensive 
schools established, especially for other 
people’s children, and above all for the 
children of lower-income parents, Thus it 
comes about that administrators and poli- 
ticians once opposed to comprehensive 
schools on ideological grounds are begin- 
ning to see that they are already partly here, 
that they are worth experimenting with as 
the possible solution for many pressing, 
practical problems. This “brass tacks” atti- 
tude may shock the purists; but it must be 
recorded as in keeping with: (a) the histori- 
cal attitudes of British employers towards 
the establishment of public elementary 
schools in the nineteenth century, and of 
public secondary and university opportuni- 
ties in this century; and (b) the whole prag- 
matic approach of the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion. 


The Advance of the Comprehensive 
Principle. 

By small steps the comprehensive school, 
which in Britain has long been mistrusted as 
the cause of the “backwardness” of the 
United States and as the instrument of “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat” elsewhere, 
has been prepared for by the spasmodic 
march of recent historical events no less than 
by the revealed shortcomings of the 1944 
Education Act. Its advance was aided further 
by a real shortage of highly qualified spe- 
cialists in science and advanced academic 
subjects for grammar-school teaching. 

Grammar schools are still comparatively 
small, and it is not easy to spread the avail- 
able top-level staff to the best advantage 
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among all the top-level children requiring 
them. The same goes for teachers with good 
industrial or commercial insight on the 
practical side. Therefore there develops a 
greater readiness for the grouping of schools 
to aid the fullest deployment of staff and 
interpenetration of subjects. The embarrass- 
ment of many grammar schools in relation 
to staffing is intensified in most secondary 
modern schools. In some of the better sec- 
ondary modern schools in the more fa- 
voured suburbs of the London area it is 
becoming impossible to replace men teach- 
ers who resign by other men. In less fa- 
voured areas the situation is worse. (Teach- 
ers in all British schools get the same basic 
pay, and the same kinds of increments for 
qualifications, experience, and responsibility; 
so financial considerations alone are not the 
reason for this wastage from the secondary 
modern school in particular). Qualifications 
and personality salable in industry or in 
grammar schools cannot be secured for 
modern schools. Staff shortages in subjects 
vital to the nation’s economic well-being 
cannot be afforded; but combining schools 
in various near-comprehensive ways is likely 
to be tried as a remedy more readily than 
the obvious expedient of spending more 
money on salaries. 

Alternative ways within the present 
school framework (such as sending pupils 
out for special instruction in adult technical 
colleges) seem at best a makeshift. More 
and more it is being realised that boys and 
girls are not being educated in school to the 
right level for industries to train further. 
There are shortages in recruitment of ap- 
prentices.2 Apart from the apprenticeships, 
other forms of pre-professional training are 
being devised or contemplated in Britain as 
elsewhere to put into the schools somehows 
respectable, latter-day equivalent of “life 
adjustment.” 


Comprehensive Principle in Practice 


Against this rather confused but cumula- 
tively significant background, there is les 
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surprise than might have been 10 years 
ago in discovering all kinds of experiments 
with all kinds of comprehensiveness in 
schools—especially comprehensiveness in 
curriculum but not excluding comprehen- 
siveness of “types of mind.” This is par- 
ticularly tempting (as has already been said) 
where other people’s children are con- 
cerned. At one time only the Labour Party 
advocated comprehensive schools, chiefly 
for egalitarian and social reasons, and Con- 
servatives bitterly attacked them. It is a 
matter of record that a Conservative Minis- 
ter of Education refused to approve some of 
the London County Council’s comprehen- 
sive school schemes, which included the in- 
corporation of an existing grammar school 
into the new institution. Those local au- 
thorities most inclined to set up compre- 
hensive schools or prepare the way for them 
are predominantly Labour in complexion. 
Thus the comprehensive principle in Britain 
is for most opponents a nasty, socialist prin- 
ciple. But now the Conservative Party has 
officially stated that it will countenance ex- 
periments with more comprehensive schools. 
Some Conservative-dominated local authori- 
ties have been willing to establish a more or 
less common curriculum for all children be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 13 or 14, followed 
by differentiation later. 

A close approximation to comprehensive 
schools, which does not go the whole way, 
is the widespread adoption of “bilateral” 
schools, containing an enlarged grammar 
school “stream” of children, with other 
children pursuing pre-technical and pre- 
commercial general education of the type 
often found in secondary modern schools. 
Obviously, most such schools are much 
more catholic in their intake than grammar 
schools proper. A few of them are highly 
selective on academic grounds;* some of 
them take a “second cream” off the second- 
ary modern schools at the age of 13; but 
most are by their very nature much more 
comprehensive in curriculum and “types” 
than the grammar school. In any case, a 
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grammar-technical or other combined 
school must resemble the all-inclusive town 
schools of Scotland and the older secondary 
schools of Wales (taking in 40 per cent and 
more of a neighbourhood’s children) rather 
than the more selective grammar schools of 
England, which in recent decades have 
creamed off only about 20 to 25 per cent. 
Parents and administrators (though compar- 
atively few well-qualified teachers) are 
now ready to experiment with them. 

Almost any kind of substitute for the 
“genuine” grammar school (even if assessed 
at the lowest possible level, as seen perhaps 
by an ignorant parent who is nevertheless 
laudably ambitious for his child) is better 
than no near-equivalent at all. One can 
discern the probable drift of this tendency 
in some rural districts of England (e.g. in 
Devon, Westmoreland, and the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire) where small secondary 
schools which are comprehensive in all but 
name have long existed.5 Willy-nilly, much 
present experimentation with so-called bi- 
lateral schools, and much expansion of cur- 
ricula, must be a sort of return to an old- 
style “omnibus” country grammar school, 
except that such schools now charge no 
fees and take in all children.® 

Another partial adoption of the compre- 
hensive principle which has become very 
famous is that known as the Leicestershire 
experiment. In it, all children of two desig- 
nated districts go to secondary modern 
schools (now called high schools) at the age 
of 11. They stay there either until the end 
of compulsory schooling or until they are 
transferred to another type of school for 
continued education. There is not a uniform 
curriculum, for children are allowed and 
encouraged to take subjects for which they 
seem suited. With a view to possible entry 
to the local grammar school at the age of 
14, a three-year range of courses allows 
children in the high school to choose sub- 
jects like French, science, and Latin. At the 
age of 14, however, all children are offered 
the chance of entry to the grammar school. 
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In one of the two districts (middle-class) 
52 per cent chose the grammar school in 
1958; in the other (working class, and en- 
joying industrial prosperity with high 
wages), nearly 40 per cent chose the gram- 
mar school. Obviously, a minority of these 
children were equal to the familiar, exact- 
ingly academic curriculum of the grammar 
school; therefore, more technical and pre- 
vocational subjects have been included. 
These can be offered in the General Cer- 
tificate of Education examination, or its 
equivalent. To encourage this ambition, per- 
haps, all parents accepting the transfer of 
their children must promise to keep them at 
school until they are at least 16. 

The Leicestershire experiment is being 
followed with great interest everywhere. 
Other local authorities are considering simi- 
lar plans. In Warwickshire, a populous 
county with a large industrial belt near 
Birmingham as well as typically rural areas, 
all the secondary modern schools which of- 
fer sound academic and pre-professional 
courses encouraging children to continue 
education after 15 are called ‘high schools.” 
The Government’s 1958 White Paper on 
Education suggests that other authorities 
might copy Warwickshire’s example. 

One of the most radical alterations pro- 
posed is that announced towards the end of 
1958 in the county of Middlesex, which in- 
cludes a large sector of the northern and 
western London suburbs. After political 
fluctuations during the past few years, Mid- 
dlesex now has a Labour majority. The pro- 
posed scheme would make it the usual 
practice for all children in the country’s pri- 
mary schools to be transferred at the age of 
11 to the nearest secondary school of any 
type. There, it is said, all types of children 
would be offered a full range of subjects 
according to aptitude and taste (including, 
no doubt, the taste of the parents). A press 
hand-out spoke of “grammar schools” (not 
comprehensive) for all. Bitter opposition 
has been voiced by parents, teachers, and 
many other observers—not all of them anti- 


socialists by any means. Apart from the 
demonstrable shortage of teachers and 
equipment, and other possible objections, 
critics forecast an accelerated exodus of 
teachers, a migration of parents to other 
areas, the withdrawal of children, a marvel- 
ous boom for private schools, and an educa- 
tional disaster generally. 

Rather than contemplate the unknown on 
such a cataclysmic scale it is better to look 
at some actual experiments with compre- 
hensive schools which have been running 
long enough to reveal some of their special 
problems and opportunities. Turning aside 
from the external embarrassments of social 
structure, of institutional paraphernalia from 
another age, and of prejudice and politics, 
one can come to the evolving life and ethos 
of these very new schools—all postwar ex- 
periments. None of them can be properly 
described as a new creation, no matter how 
new their buildings or how eager their 
teachers. They must be housed in very real 
areas (often fairly poor) for the children 
of parents born and educated a generation 
ago, employing teachers of whom the same 
must be said. To a large extent comprehen- 
sive schools must still be described as periph- 
eral to English education. Some of them 
are eager centres for a new gospel; some 
are perplexed and reluctant amalgams of 
still unassimilated groups of children and 
teachers; all are the victims of too much 
notice and propaganda. Yet it is interesting 
to see that, despite the remarkable autonomy 
permitted to English schools, they do appear 
to agree approximately on various princ- 
ples and methods which promise to become 
generally viable and fruitful in an English 
context already in many ways prepared for 
them.” 
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that 2,000 apprentices a year could be absorbed 
in the ind , but that only about half that 
number came forward. 

8For example, on 16 December 1958 the 
British Productivity Council called a nation- 
wide meeting of industrialists, labor union lead- 
ers, and educators to discuss experiments in 
“productivity education” in secondary schools. 
In these, people from industry had helped in 
the education of selected pupils in their last 
school year in one school district (Burton). 
The Council expected the scheme to be greatly 
expanded. [Report in Manchester Guardian, 17 
December 1958] 

4For instance the Arnold High School re- 


cently established in Nottingham, with Dr. J. H. 
Higginson as Headmaster. 

5These can be read about in Comprehensive 
Education, by R. Pedley (Gollancz, London, 
1956) 

*A slowl wing number from homes 
which can heavy fees 
to prestige-conferring private schools. This 
leakage may be of great social importance in 
the circumstances off Beehend, and it may di- 
rectly affect a teacher’s choice of employment. 

7 The sequel to this article “Comprehensive 
Schools in England: Their Prospects,” will be 
published in the next issue of Comparative Edu- 
cation Review. 


DUTCH SCHOOLS AND RELIGIOUS 
SEGMENTATION 


NORMAN H. WILSON 


The adoption in 1917 of equal state sub- 
sidy for public, private, and parochial schools 
placed the Netherlands in the forefront of 
countries seeking to reconcile church-state 
differences over education. After a 400-year 
seesaw struggle, the Dutch government 
made it possible for parents to establish or 
select without financial loss a school which 
offered the desired religious instruction. The 
historic fight to establish this principle dem- 
onstrates with what concern Dutch religious 
groups have viewed the perpetuation of 
their faith. 

This paper will examine some results of 
the fostering of religious education. It will 
consider whether the friendly compromise 
between church and state tends to promote 
three educational worlds—Protestant, Cath- 
olic, neutral—rather than one world. 

Sources of data. This study of religious 
segmentation in Dutch schools is based on 
a year of observation of the schools, inter- 
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views with parents, and discussions with 
educators. Much information was gained 
from the writer’s 1955-56 observation of 
classes in Polderdijk, a pseudonym for a 
small community (population 7,000) near 
Utrecht. Its seven elementary and four ad- 
vanced elementary schools represent reli- 
gious orientations commonly found in the 
nation: five Protestant,! one neutral-private,? 
one Reformed-private, two public, and two 
Catholic. All but four of Polderdijk’s 56 
teachers were interviewed. Because of the 
few Catholic and university-preparatory 
schools in the immediate area, visits were 
made to these types in neighboring com- 
munities. Other insights into Dutch state- 
church relations were gained from Prof. Dr. 
M. J. Langeveld, head of the Utrecht Uni- 
versity Pedagogical Institute and consultant 
for this study; from talks with officials at 
the Protestant, Catholic, and neutral educa- 
tional research bureaus; from attending pro- 
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fessional meetings; from the Central Bureau 
of Statistics; and from visits to schools in 
The Hague, Amsterdam, and Utrecht. 

Evidences of religious divisions. At the 
national level the extent of religious seg- 
mentation is shown by demographic maps, 
by election figures, by the national radio, 
and by types of elementary schools. Over 
go per cent of The Netherlands’ Catholics 
inhabit southern provinces; over 80 per cent 
of her northern provinces are Protestant or 
“neutral” (nondenominational).3 In the 1958 
elections the Catholic party polled 33 per 
cent of the vote; the Socialists, drawing 
heavily from the Reformed groups, ob- 
tained 29 per cent; the Calvinist candidates 
drew almost 10 per cent. Daily radio time 
is allocated to each major religious group.‘ 
Elementary schools are 44 per cent Catho- 
lic, 27 per cent Christelijke, and 27 per cent 
neutral.5 

At the local level more specific mani- 
festations appear. Many consumers refuse to 
trade at stores maintained by members of 
other groups. Boy Scouts, libraries, recrea- 
tion clubs, and even bee-keepers’ associa- 
tions are formed under church auspices. 
Adult and child social relationships are 
generally confined to members of one’s own 
church group. A study of Sassenheim shows 
that 59.4 per cent of the Catholics and an al- 
most equal proportion of Calvinists deem it 
sinful to form friendships with those of an- 
other faith.® 

On the other hand, there are some signs 
of coming “religious integration” in the 
community. In Polderdijk, although Catho- 
lics are in the minority, the St. Nicholas of 
the village Sinterklaas festival is the paro- 
chial school’s fourth-grade teacher. Village 
officials have no particular church affiliation. 
And although Catholics generally live on 
the eastern side of the town, the residential 
lines between Protestant and public-school 
children overlap. The above scraps of evi- 
dence, however, do not obliterate the nu- 
merous indications of religion’s importance 
in determining social groupings. 


Such division emerged with the Dutch 
fight for independence against Catholic 
Spain in the sixteenth century. After the 
Reformation and Holland’s liberation, the 
Calvinists maintained control of Dutch edv- 
cation for two centuries. Their hold was 
broken in 1806, when the principle of reli- 
gious liberty was established. The state pro- 
hibited religious schools until 1848, when a 
Catholic-Calvinist coalition gained some 
modification of the ban on church-sup- 
ported schools. Before the turn of this cen- 


tury, the coalition’s political weight resulted f 


in some subsidy to church-sponsored 
schools. Then, in 1917, the Constitution was 
revised to create parity of support. This 
compromise has been in effect ever since, 

Religious Determinants in Education. As 
a result of the principle of equal subsidy, 
parents are given great freedom in selecting 
their child’s school. They generally assume 
that academic standards are fairly uniform 
except in the private, tuition-charging 
schools which launch children into the 
higher education stream more readily. For 
the large number of parents unable or u- 
willing to pay elementary and intermediate | 
school tuition, the choice of school is still 
broad. 

Religious affiliation outweighs all other 
factors when parents choose a child’s school. 
Statistics and interviews show that, unsur- 
prisingly, Catholics select Catholic schools 
Reformed and Calvinists select Christelijke, 
and neutrals and a scattering of libend 
churchgoers select public schools. In dis 
cussing reasons for their choice, churchgo 
ing parents of elementary school children 
are often quick to state that schools should 
develop Christian character first, intellec- 
tual achievement second. They were cot 
vinced that parochial or denomination 
schools could succeed better in this 

In communities such as Polderdijk, where 
more than one school of the same denomi- 
nation exists, most parents choose the school 
closest to their homes or the one assigned 
by the church’s school board. Some wealthy 
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parents send their children to a more distant 
school if it draws children from the upper 
classes and prepares its pupils for the univer- 
sity preparatory schools (gymnasium, ly- 
ceum, or higher citizens’ schools). 

As in the United States, public, private, 
and parochial school teachers maintain sep- 
arate oganizations. Each bloc of teachers is 
further divided along lines of educational 
level. The Reformed bloc, for example, is 
divided into groups teaching nursery school, 
elementary school, advanced elementary 
school, university preparatory school, tech- 
nical school, and so on. Professional contact 
between groups is largely restricted to na- 
tional or local leaders seeking to solve com- 
mon problems. A government committee to 
expand technical education or a local com- 
mittee to discuss allocation of municipal 
funds draws its membership from public, 
private, and parochial school leaders. But 
it is unusual to find, for example, a mem- 
ber of a Calvinist school faculty visiting a 
Catholic school, attending a public school 
teachers’ convention, or reading the maga- 
zine published by the Montessori Schools 
organization. Religious differences prevent 
a number of such other-group contacts. 

Another source of division is the educa- 
tional research bureau maintained by each 
major bloc. Supported by government funds, 
the Catholic, Protestant, and public bu- 
reaus each investigate, experiment, and 
publish books to improve their own school 
system. Representatives of each meet 
monthly to discuss common problems. Eve- 
ning inservice courses are given by all; the 
Protestant bureau chief in The Hague 
pointed out to the writer that a few Catho- 
lic, public, and private school teachers at- 
tend his lectures in other localities. Repre- 
sentatives in each bureau note, however, 
that shortages of time, money, and personnel 
prevent them from satisfactorily affecting 
the school system which they serve. While 
no bureau is equipped to meet the needs of 
the schools in it region, its findings are 
available to all. But the writer heard scant 
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reference in each bureau to the research or 
findings of the other research bureaus. In 
Polderdijk no teacher mentioned research 
or information given by a bureau other 
than the one which serviced his school. 

This communication barrier may be based 
partially on prejudice. Each research bu- 
reau representative maintained that his bu- 
reau is doing the best job of improving 
Dutch education methods, a conviction 
which might be questioned when evidence 
from the other bureaus is examined. Such a 
view reflects feelings of rivalry which stem 
from evangelical tendencies in each bureau’s 
literature. A conservative Catholic position 
exemplifies this rivalry: 


. . . If all children christened as Catholics also 
grow up as Catholics, the peaceable conquest 
of Europe by Catholics would become a ques- 
tion of time only... . Let us learn from our ad- 
versaries and see why they are propagating 
their “neutral” schools with so passionate an 
ardour and pertinacity. We Catholics must de- 
feat the anti-God teaching of the State . . .7 


While many Catholics oppose such evange- 
lism, those who desire closer cooperation 
with other-group members are conspicuously 
few. The desire to maintain the “separate- 
but-equal” status of each bureau seems 
strong. 

Curriculum and religion. The legal basis 
of the curriculum was established by the Act 
of 1920: “Public education shall be regulated 
by law, every person’s religious views being 
duly respected” (Article 192, section 3). 
Dutch elementary schools are required to 
teach reading, writing, arithmetic, Dutch 
language, Dutch history, geography, general 
science, singing, drawing, physical training, 
and practical needlework. A foreign lan- 
guage may be added for those planning to 
take the secondary-school entrance examina- 
tions. Religious instruction is given by most 
neutral schools on a “released-time” basis. In 
denominational schools, Bible history or 
religious education (godsdienst onderwijs) 
heads the list of subjects posted by the class- 
room door. This subject would appear to be 
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the only point of curricular variation. In 
actual practice, what is taught may vary 
greatly because religious views are “duly 
respected.” 

The number of hours per week devoted 
to religious instruction often reduces the 
amount of other subject matter which a 
teacher can cover. In the Polderdijk Catho- 
lic school, for example, pupils have religious 
instruction three hours a week, Dutch his- 
tory one hour, arithmetic seven hours, lan- 
guage five hours. A Christelijke school 
nearby devotes the same number of hours 
to all subjects save language, which requires 
six hours weekly. The neutral-private school 
sixth-graders are scheduled for an hour a 
week more in reading, science, and history, 
and one hour a week less in mathematics 
than their parochial school counterparts. 
These students have no time allotted to 
religious instruction, but upon parental re- 
quest time is set aside. Several parochial 
school parents said in interview or in in- 
formal conversation that the neutral-pri- 
vate school children have an advantage on 
national examinations because their ac- 
cumulated instruction has been longer. Ac- 
cording to some ambitious upper-class 
parents, this “unfair advantage” or “ineffi- 
cient use of school time” prevents Catholic 
and Reformed children from passing en- 
trance examinations. 

The subject matter during religious in- 
struction is scarcely designed to encourage 
national unity. In the Protestant elementary 
school textbooks appear sketches of a radi- 
ant Martin Luther and a malevolent Charles 
V, Spain’s Catholic king. The initial chapter 
of Toen en Nu (Then and Now), for ex- 
ample, describes Luther’s revulsion at the 
alleged dishonesty and greed of the priests. 
No doubt is left in the reader’s mind that 
God appointed Luther to explain His Word 
to the ignorant masses who were being ex- 
ploited by the clergy. Charles V, seeking to 
prevent the Dutch from accepting Luther’s 
teachings, is said to have inflicted cruel tor- 
tures and massacres on Protestants.® 


The extent of religious instruction in 
Catholic schools depends somewhat on the 
parish priest. Much attention is given to 
learning Catholic history and the catechism, 
In a fifth-grade religious class visited by the 
writer, the Polderdijk priest inquired of the 
35 pupils, “Why is our Faith superior to 
the Protestants?” The variety of answers 
stressed that Catholicism is Unalterable 
Truth, has never changed, is headed by 
Christ in papal form, and stems from the 
Holy Trinity. In his talk the priest stressed 
the doctrinal differences between Catholics 
and Protestants. Such instruction is supple- 
mented by prayer four times daily, by reli- 
gious overtones in other subjects, and by 
frequent visits to church. While anti-Protes- 
tant teachings may be atypical, the time de- 
voted to religious instruction and the nature 
of it indicate the stress placed on this aspect 
of the school program. 

The subject most prone to religious in- 
terpretation is history. In Protestant and 
Catholic schools, the lines between religious 
and national history seem flimsy. Many 
basic facts about Holland’s history are sub- 
ject to emotional and religious interpret- 
tion.? Was Luther dishonest or reverent? 
Was William of Orange a religious libers- 
tor or simply an able military leader? Were 
pre-Reformation reformers like Gerrit 
Groot lay-apostles or seekers for a new 
Faith? On such points Catholic and Protes- 
tant textbooks disagree. Public school text- 
books offer a brief recounting of the facts 
with careful avoidance of “loaded” words 
The nature of Holland’s heritage thus 
approached from divergent viewpoints, per- 
haps reinforcing century-old prejudices. 

Other subjects, too, are sources of diver- 
gence. While the writer saw no disparity i 
science teaching methods, both Catholic and 
Protestant teachers felt science should help 
children understand nature’s relationship 
God. In “Dutch language,” emphasis # 
placed on grammar rather than on the m 
tion’s common literary heritage. Singing and 
reading often widen denominational differ- 
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ences through the use of hymns, Bible pas- 
sages, verses, and biographies of religious 
leaders. (Some younger teachers, however, 
use folk songs rather than hymns in teach- 
ing music.) A fourth-grade Catholic school 
teacher used place names such as St. Paul, 
St. Augustine, Lourdes, and Rome to inte- 
grate his geography course and religious in- 
struction. One advantage of the parochial 
school, several teachers note, is the fre- 
quency of opportunities to instill religious 
concepts. 

Teacher attitudes toward religious divi- 
sions. Few teachers with whom the writer 
talked expressed active concern about low- 
ering barriers between religious groups. 
Most teachers prefer the security and un- 
derstanding of like-minded colleagues to 
the uneasiness of working with other-group 
parents and teachers. For most parochial 
and denominational teachers, developing 
Christian qualities in their pupils is a fore- 
most aim. A conservative head of a Chris- 
telijke elementary school stated: “We must 
help the child depend on God. Then God 
will help him find his place among men. If 
we succeed in this during the first six years 
of his schooling, the child will be able to 
cling to his Faith and find a place in so- 


In church schools, developing a sense of 
personal relatedness to God outweighs the 
value of “cooperation” with people of vary- 
ing faiths. The principal of the Polderdijk 
public elementary school laments the divi- 
sions in Dutch society and emphasizes that 
his school must be “neutral.” “There is not 
much the public school can do about re- 
solving these differences. After all, we have 
enough problems to handle.” (He had, in- 
deed, with 40 pupils in his own fourth-sixth 
grade combination class.) Heavy academic 
emphasis, unwieldly class size, inadequate 
facilities, and other concerns crowd out 
some possible consideration of methods by 
which pupils could gain greater contact 
with other religions and their adherents.1° 

Teachers confine questioning about reli- 
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gious matters to factual or dogmatic recita~ 
tion. Only in private, neutral schools in The 
Hague and in Amsterdam did the writer ob- 
serve classes in which thought-provoking 
questions about religious history were posed. 
Emphasis on facts seems to spring in part 
from the elementary school’s goal to keep 
home and school teachings harmonized. The 
examination system, selecting the able stu- 
dent at each rung in the educational ladder, 
doubtless restricts the teacher’s sense of free- 
dom to experiment, or to depart from fac- 
tual content. Tradition, too, dictates that 
students not be encouraged to challenge the 
validity of what they are taught. Most 
teachers reign over their classes from a 
high stool upon which they are seated; the 
physical position itself is not conducive to 
informal discussion. The reliability of text- 
book information is unquestioned, it seems, 
for neither elementary nor secondary school 
pupils observed by the writer were taught 
cross-referencing. Teaching methods at both 
the elementary and secondary level seek to 
encourage certainty rather than analysis. 

To summarize: Dutch society, both na- 
tionally and locally, is divided into three 
major groups: Catholic, Protestant, and 
neutral. The friendly compromise between 
church and state maintains in many respects 
three educational worlds. Parents are free 
to select or establish a public or a state-sup- 
ported, church-sponsored school. Almost 
three out of four choose church-sponsored 
schools for their children. Subject matter in 
parochial or denominational elementary 
schools is often used to strengthen belief 
in and understanding of the particular faith’s 
doctrines. Teachers and pupils seldom have 
contact with religious and education think- 
ing other than that emanating from their 
own religious group. 
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THE USE OF MOTION PICTURES 
IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


ANTHONY SCARANGELLO 


Undoubtedly the best way to study a 
foreign country and its educational system 
is to make a personal tour of the area—to 
work, to use a sociological term, in the field. 
Desirable as this method may be, it is sel- 
dom feasible. The student of comparative 
education uses whatever few personal con- 
tacts he has, and his periodicals and books. 
If he stops here, however, he is neglecting 
one of the important tools in the study of 
other peoples, cultures, and schools—the 
motion picture film. 

The Educational Film Guide, a volume 
which catalogues thousands of 16mm films, 
is the best single source of information on 
available films. Published by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52, New York, it offers a brief résumé 
of the film’s content as well as information 
relative to sources from which the film 
may be obtained. 
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In view of the fact that half the worlds 
2,700,000,000 people are illiterate, the film 
Each One Teach One, which explains Frank 
Laubach’s program of combating world i- 
literacy, provides an important source of i- 
formation for any course. Produced in 1954 
in color, the film relates the poignant story 
of how a beggar in India, through an under- 
standing of the written word, is made 
fuller person. 

Also of interest is the film How Do 
American Schools Compare with Yours, 
produced in 1957. The methods and objec- 
tives of education in four countries—Au- 
tralia, Guatemala, Norway and Turkey- 
are covered. 

In addition to these films of general i- 
terest, there are many others available 
the comparative educator who is interested 
in broadening his students’ understanding 
of specific areas of the world. 
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Easily attainable are films which focus 
on European schools. Danish Children Build 
a Greek School sheds light on the area of 
international understanding and how it may 
be achieved by cooperation on all levels. In 
this brief ten-minute film we see a school 
born in the Greek village of Agnandero. 
What is unusual about this United Nations 
film is the fact that the Greek school was 
paid for by contributions from Danish 
school children and was actually built by 
Danish students. 

In Sweden’s Future Artisans we watch 
as Swedish boys and girls engage in varied 
creative activities. In this film, produced in 
color, elementary school children employ 
their skills to make useful and beautiful 
articles. 

Probably more films are available on the 
subject of English education than on the 
education of other European countries. 
Children’s Charter, available from the Brit- 
ish Information Service, provides an ex- 
planation of the important English Educa- 
tion Act of 1944. The film Three A’s, avail- 
able from the same source, explains the 
English educators’ concern with age, abil- 
ity, and aptitude. Here we note the English 
teachers’ efforts to see that each child re- 
ceives the education best suited to his in- 
dividual needs, a departure from the all too 
prevalent concern to separate the “top 
cream from the milk,” mainly on the basis 
of ability, which prevailed until recent 
times. 

The British Information Service handles 
several other films on English education, in- 
cluding Cambridge, a film tour of one of 
the world’s oldest universities, and Scot- 
tish Universities, a film covering centuries 
of history of the venerable universities of 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
Edinburgh. 

The Schoolmaster, a rwenty-minute film 
in black and white, describes life in a typical 
tural British school. The viewer sees how 
a young Scottish schoolmaster helps his 
pupils face their problems. 
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There are very few films available for 
other countries of Western Europe with 
the exception of France. Here we have the 
classic Passion for Life, in French with 
English subtitles, describing life in a French 
village school. The film, prepared in 1952 
and distributed by Brandon, runs for one 
hour and 25 minutes. Another French film, 
Lycée sur La Colline, is distributed by the 
Society for French-American Services and 
supplies a view of life in a French secondary 
school. The audio is in French but the So- 
ciety supplies a mimeographed English ver- 
sion with it. The film runs for 25 minutes. 

The latest film on Soviet education is 
School Days, printed in color by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment from a copy of an official Soviet film 
brought by the Comparative Education So- 
ciety from the USSR in 1958. The film runs 
one hour and 15 minutes and shows various 
phases of school life. Another film, Chil- 
dren of Russia, is distributed by Interna- 
tional Film Foundation and runs for 13 
minutes. Although prepared in 1946, this 
film shows Soviet schools as of 1936. 

Of the many general films on Soviet life, 
Russian Life Today, by Bailey Films in 
Hollywood, runs for 21 minutes and shows 
current Soviet life in color, with a good 
emphasis on schools. More closely focused 
on Soviet education is an interesting film, 
Happy Childhood, a color film of fairly re- 
cent vintage (1955), which provides glimpses 
of children in the U.S.S.R. as they progress 
in educational stages from nursery schools 
into eventual adulthood. This film runs al- 
most 50 minutes. 

Although dated, the film Soviet School 
Child, made during World War II, remains 
of interest to the student of comparative 
education. The camera follows the Soviet 
child from the mother’s breast into the 
worlds of the nursery, the primary school, 
and the secondary school. We see activities 
of youth in and out of school. Both the 
ultra-patriotism and the propaganda detract 
from the film’s full value. 
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As world attention focuses more and 
more on an emerging Asia, it is well to note 
that comparative educators, too, are turning 
their attention in that direction. Available 
from the Turkish Information Office, Edu- 
cation in Turkey provides us with views 
of education in that country and indicates 
how, since Kemal Ataturk, education has 
been used as a tool in the modernization of 
Turkey. Produced in 1955 by Albert N. 
Harburger, this film takes the viewer from 
nursery school to college in modern Tur- 
key, a nation whose educational system has 
done more to modernize the country than 
has been the case in any other country, 
with the possible exceptions of Japan and 
Russia. 

Public Schools of India, available from 
the India Information Service, is a 10- 
minute film made not too many years ago 
(1953). New India’s People, produced in the 
same year for television showing, describes 
some of the different peoples that make up 
the complex nation that is modern India— 
the maharajahs, the untouchables, the Brah- 
mins, and the Parsees—and the part they 
are playing in determining the future of this 
vast subcontinent. The film makes few refer- 
ences to education. 

In 1954 the Australian News and Infor- 
mation Service made available School's 
Out, a 20-minute film which illustrates the 
activities of the school children of Austra- 
lia during vacation time. 

New Horizons, produced in 1954, is a 
forty-minute color film which shows mis- 
sionary activities in what was then Indo- 
China. There is a good treatment of the 
problem of illiteracy here, along with trips 
into the interior and a visit to the leprosar- 
ium near Banmethuot, South Viet Nam. 

Also in color, Living Future is perhaps 
the best single film available on the various 
phases of Hadassah’s vocational program in 
Israel. 

The educational problems of Asia are 
much the same as those of Latin America. 
In 1953 the United Nations Film Division 


produced Land and Its People, a descrip- 
tion of the Patzcuaro district, the home of 
the Tarascan Indians in Mexico. In this in- 
teresting film we have a combination of the 
history, geography, and culture of rural 
Mexican people. 

Designed as a sequel to Land and Its Peo- 
ple, New Horizons (not to be confused 
with the film on Indo-China mentioned 
above) makes clear the need for the 
UNESCO Patzcuaro Project under which 
teachers from 20 Latin-American countries 
trained to combat illiteracy. In cooperation 
with the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, and 
the International Labor Organization, stu- 
dents do their field work under the aegis of 
UNESCO, creating in the people a desire 
for knowledge and a conviction that a bet- 
ter life for their communities may be 
created through their own individual and 
cooperative efforts. (Both of these films 
may be borrowed free of charge from the 
United Nations Film Division.) 

The educational opportunities of Mexico 
are shown in Education and Health, a brief 
film which is available through the Mexican 
Ministry of Education. The camera focuses 
on both rural and urban schools on all levels, 
ranging from elementary through the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. The importance of health 
in education is stressed, and the health care 
provided to students is shown in visits to 
hospitals and clinics established in both 
rural and urban areas. 

Schools of Mexico, a Coronet film, is 
perhaps the best single short film (eleven 
minutes) presently available on an educa- 
tional system. In this film we see adobe 
schools at the end of cowpaths on the one 
hand, and the modern schools and universi- 
ties of Mexico City on the other. Non 
academic as well as academic aspects of 
education are stressed, including the acquisi- 
tion of skills in washing, cooking, planting, 
and plowing, along with instruction in dane- 
ing and games. 

Schools to the South, which examines 
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educational trends in Latin America, is val- 
uable though dated. 

An interesting film in the area of voca- 
tional education, School for Farmers, avail- 
able in color as well as black and white 
versions, shows modern farm methods in 
Chile. The story revolves around Filipe, a 
teen-age lad, who knows only his father’s 
antiquated methods of farming. At the agri- 
cultural school operated by the Maryknoll 
Fathers he receives up-to-date training 
in horticulture, bookkeeping, animal hus- 
bandry, carpentry, and metal work. 

Narrated by Julian S. Huxley, Achimota, 
one of the few films on African education 
available at this time, takes the viewer on a 
visit to an educational center in British West 
Africa. Here English and African teachers 
train students for work among their own 
people. Another, similar film, Makerere, 
deals with Makerere College in East Africa. 

United States Responsibilities to the Rest 
of the World, a kinescope produced by 
WOI-TV, is an eloquent plea for addi- 
tional intelligent U.S. assistance to under- 


EDUCATION OF AFRICANS IN 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


FRANKLIN PARKER 


This article attempts to summarize 60 
years of educational effort for African 
Negroes in Southern Rhodesia, the domi- 
nant political territory of the new (1953) 
multiracial Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. British rule in this south central 
African federation began in 1890. Govern- 
Ment support of mission schools for Af- 
ricans began at the turn of this century. 

Two men helped secure British influence 
over central Africa. Missionary David Liv- 
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developed areas in the world. The film de- 
scribes the present state of technological 
development in Asiatic and other less for- 
tunate nations, and makes concrete sugges- 
tions for helping these areas to advance. 

No effort has been made here to present 
a comprehensive list of available films. Most 
of the films covered in this article are listed 
in the H. W. Wilson Company’s Educa- 
tional Film Guide. Many of the larger uni- 
versities maintain excellent film libraries. A 
worth-while directory, arranged by city 
and state, is available from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Additional information may be obtained 
from the National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion, 2540 Eastwood Avenue, Evanston, Il- 
linois. 

It is to be hoped that film makers will 
become increasingly aware of the motion 
picture’s value in making real for students 
those areas of the world which they would 
find it impossible to visit otherwise, and 
that teachers will make greater use of the 
film as an educative tool in their classrooms. 


ingstone, wanting to destroy the Arab slave 
trade, crossed, mapped, and publicized cen- 
tral Africa between 1850 and 1870, pleading 
for commerce to westernize and missions to 
christianize its people. Imperialist Cecil John 
Rhodes aroused Britain to expand north 
from the Union of South Africa to ward 
off German, Belgian, Portuguese, and Boer 
encroachments on central Africa. 

Of the two major tribal peoples who lived 
in what later became Southern Rhodesia, the 
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weaker Mashona to the east and north 
tended cattle and farmed. They were con- 
stantly attacked by their overlords, the fierce 
Matabele, offshoot of the Zulus who had 
fled north before the advancing Boers in 
South Africa about 1836. Lobengula, Mata- 
bele chief, knew he could not win against 
the white men who plagued him for mining 
rights, and agreed to give Rhodes permis- 
sion to “dig holes in the ground.” But 
Rhodes sent pioneers for permanent settle- 
ment in 1890. 

The disillusioned Lobengula could not 
hold back his angered warriors who raided 
isolated farms. This rebellion of 1893 was 
crushed with Maxim machine guns. Herded 
into inadequate reserves, made to pay taxes, 
and forced into unaccustomed labor in 
mines and on farms, the only half-defeated 
Matabele, along with the Mashona, rebelled 
again in 1896. Again they were quickly 
beaten but did win some concessions. The 
whites were the masters and intended to 
stay.! 

Rhodes’ British South Africa Company, 
under royal charter, ruled over the white 
settlers and the native peoples until 1923. In 
that year Southern Rhodesia, whose white 
government was politically far advanced, 
became a self-governing territory, while 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland came 
under British Colonial Office rule. Com- 
mon history, long cooperation on essential 
services, and the need for economic strength 
led to federation of these territories in 1953. 

The present Federal population consists 
of 7,500,000 Africans, 300,000 whites, and 
35,000 Asians and Coloreds (mixed breeds). 
Each territory contains about one-third of 
this total population. Southern Rhodesia, a 
tobacco-growing territory about the size of 
California, has a black-to-white ratio of 12 
to one. Northern Rhodesia, a rich copper- 
producing territory about the size of Texas, 
has a black-to-white ratio of 28 to one. 
Nyasaland, an economically poor tea-grow- 
ing territory about the size of New York 
State, serves as a labor reservoir for cen- 


tral Africa and has a ratio of 350 to one, 

The racial imbalance has influenced the 
African majorities in Nyasaland and parts 
of Northern Rhodesia to want to remain 
under Colonial Office protection, which 
they feel holds some hope for their eventual 
independence. These Africans resist Federa- 
tion because they feel it imposes on them 
Southern Rhodesia’s more rigorous segreg:- 
tion policies. It was on this issue that vio- 
lence erupted early in 1959. The Federa 
tion is today tenuously balanced between 
the inflexible segregated Union of South 
Africa and the rising wave of black nation. 
alism sweeping Africa. 

Christian missionaries who preceded the 
pioneers in 1890 had opened a few schools 
for Africans. Rhodes, who said that one 
missionary was worth fifty policemen in 
his influence for good upon the Africans 
gave 10 mission societies 325,730 acres for 
mission stations before 1900.2 The missions 
began African education in Southem 
Rhodesia and today still administer more 
than 95 per cent of the schools under gov- 
ernment control and subsidy. 

The first Education Ordinance, Decem- 
ber 15, 1899, created an Education Depart 
ment and an inspectorate and set grant- 
earning conditions for separate white, Asian, 
Colored, and African schools. This segre- 
gated policy, still in effect, has been modi- 
fied as follows. White, Asian, and Colored 
education became a federal responsibility 
in 1953; African education remained th 
responsibility of each territory. The mult- 
racial University College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland opened in 1957 with more equi 
terms for all races. 

The educational beginnings were small 
Three mission schools enrolled 265 pupib 
and earned $638.40 in grants in 1901. The 
eight ordinances passed up to 1927 maée 
higher grants contingent on industrial and 
agricultural training, discipline, and cleanli- 
ness. Africans at first were understandably 
apathetic about schools as they were about 
white motives and economic incentives. 
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The seed of western schooling, however, 
soon took hold. An African Affairs Inquiry 
Commission in 1910-1911 noted 14,652 
pupils in 213 schools, 115 government aided 
and 98 unaided.* This commission recom- 
mended a central teacher-training school 
along industrial lines, but this school was 
not opened until 1920. The commission ap- 
proved the continuance of religious instruc- 
tion to instill morals and industrial work to 
make better workmen. Academic work was 
hesitatingly permitted. Many whites, against 
educating the African at all, believed him 
more useful and less dangerous without 
schooling. But the more advanced African 
wanted academic education because he saw 
that whites placed the highest value upon it. 

In 1918 a native commissioner, H. S. Keig- 
win, proposed to develop village industries 
(baskets, chairs, pottery, tile, and other 
crafts) and to train African demonstrators 
for this purpose in a central training school. 
He received government sponsorship and 
funds in 1920, was appointed Director of 
Native Development, and secured the ap- 
proval of the Missionary Conference which 
had, since 1906, become the leading advis- 
ory body to the government on African 
education.5 The first government school 
was opened in 1920 with 37 pupils, two 
white and two African teachers, and a 
second school was opened the next year. 
But the original plan was found to be im- 
practical and these became industrial schools 
training African boys in their fifth, sixth, 
and seventh school years as simple crafts- 
men and as agricultural and health demon- 
strators for work in the African reserves. 

This venture, premature and expensive, 
marked the government’s first direct entry 
into African education. The missions justifi- 
ably pointed out that the two government 
schools had received from 1920 to 1922 
$35,700, or about $190.40 per pupil, while 
their 1,002 mission schools had received 
during the same two years $77,821.24 or 
about $1.38 per pupil, and for essentially the 
same kind of education. But the government 
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continued to support its two industrial 
schools, partly to press the missions into 
keeping African education industrially and 
agriculturally oriented, partly to show the 
Africans that the white government was 
doing something for them. 

Government grants, on a capitation basis, 
rewarded enrollment rather than educational 
quality and this led to an expansion in vil- 
lage schools under many untrained and ill- 
supervised African teachers. When South- 
ern Rhodesia became self-governing in 1923, 
there were 69,991 African children in 1,089 
mission schools, most of them inefficient vil- 
lage day schools taught by untrained 
teachers. The cost to the government was 
low, $1.38 per head, but so was the educa- 
tional level. An important commission in 
1925 thoroughly examined African educa- 
tion and among its 46 recommendations 
proposed to change grants from capitation 
basis to qualification of teachers and to 
establish a separate department of native edu- 
cation.* White sentiments, hostile to educat- 
ing the Africans for anything but non-com- 
petitive laborers in white enterprises, were 
soon expressed: “If the native here is edu- 
cated today to fulfill exactly the same social 
function as the white child, we are going to 
be in difficulties.”? And again: 


We do not intend to hand over this country 
to the native population or to admit them to 
the same society or political position as we 
occupy ourselves, but we do wish to do them 
justice and to enable them to better their 
position in every way; but we should make 
no pretense of educating them in exactly the 
same way as we do Europeans.8 


A separate Department of Native Educa- 
tion was created in 1927. Its first director, 
Harold Jowitt, an educator with African 
education experience in the Union of South 
Africa, took over a school system of 99,535 
pupils in 1,534 grant-earning schools oper- 
ated by 16 mission societies, 1,400 of these 
being village day schools, and many of them 
grossly inefficient and mainly staffed by 
untrained teachers. 
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Jowitt came to Southern Rhodesia imbued 
with the idea that education should uplift 
village life. He believed in the new em- 
phasis discussed at the 1926 conference of 
missions at Le Zoute, Belgium, to help the 
African live effectively in his environment.® 
He concurred with statements of the Co- 
lonial Office Advisory Board on African 
education about conserving the healthy as- 
pects of African social life and building up 
capable and public-spirited African leaders.'° 

Under the Native Development Act of 
19291! Jowitt energetically began a massive 
community development program, trained 
master teachers,!? closed inefficient village 
schools, and encouraged the unification of 
vernacular dialects by mission linguists. But 
teacher training, despite emergency short 
courses and an increase of teacher-training 
schools from nine in 1929 to 12 in 1933, did 
not materially improve.!* The late depres- 
sion years marked a turning toward a more 
restrictive government policy on African 
development and Jowitt’s resignation was 
forced in 1934 by mounting criticism from 
conservative officials.!¢ 

The African population increased rapidly 
after 1935. White town growth attracted 
more and more African workers from the 
reserves who brought their families to live 
permanently in adjoining African town- 
ships. Urban education became a pressing 
need which missions first met by submerg- 
ing denominational differences to form 
united mission urban schools. By 1945 the 
government appropriated sufficient funds to 
relieve missions of this burden. Missions 
have been responsible for rural school work 
under government control and subsidy while 
the government has built, supported, and 
staffed its own urban schools but has never 
been able to meet the full urban need. Mis- 
sions began secondary education in 1939 
and the Government opened its first second- 
ary school in 1946.15 

Lack of teacher training has been the 
greatest weakness of African education. 
Ninety-four per cent of the teachers were 
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untrained in 1934, 70 per cent in 1950, and 
50 per cent in 1958.1 The average monthly 
salary of $9.52 for trained male African 
teachers in 1934 rose to $14.11 in 1945, when 
a unified salary scale went into effect, and 
to $15.40 in 1952.17 A government teacher. 
training school, long overdue, was opened 
in 1956.18 

Policy has been made by an annual meet. 
ing of representatives from the missions and 
the Native Education Department since 
1936, and a standing committee of this con. 
ference has met more frequently since 
1949.19 Mounting African pressures after 
1942 for more educational facilities”? pre. 
cipitated another government inquiry into 
African education in 1951. One hundred 
and forty recommendations resulted from 
this inquiry and led in 1956 to an important 
five-year educational plan whose provisions 
are now coming into effect. By 1960 South. 
ern Rhodesia hopes to produce enough 
trained teachers to provide five years of 
education for all children, double the num- 
ber of places in the upper elementary 
grades, expand secondary-school places, and 
open more technical, vocational, and com- 
mercial school opportunities.*! Finally, an 
African Education Bill which passed the 
1959 legislature provides for a unified teach- 
ing service with conditions to enhance that 
profession.?? 

After 60 years the untrained half of 12,000 
African teachers have eight or fewer years 
of education, while trained teachers rarely 
have more than 12 to 14 years’ schooling 
Poor financial support, few training schools, 
poor pay and general conditions of serv- 
ice, discourage prospective teachers. Afr: 
cans of high calibre, like their white models, 
have lacked the spirit of altruism to teach 
under such conditions. Despite the promis 
of the new African Education Act the need 
remains for superior, educated Africans 
use their talents to teach their own youth 

One-eighth of Southern Rhodesia’s totl 
revenue in 1959 was set aside to educate 
480,000 African children in about 3,00 
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schools.2* Future growth will be in secon- 
dary, commercial, teacher-training, and 
technical schools, all more expensive to run 
than elementary schools. The cost of Afri- 
can education, which now is borne in the 
main by the numerically small white popu- 
lation, will likely become a strain in the 
near future. Africans, who now pay $5.60 
annual tax per adult male from their gen- 
erally low wages, do have a prospering 
minority to whom a graduated income tax 
may be acceptable for their children’s edu- 
cation. Anticipated industrialization from 
the Kariba hydroelectric dam, soon to be 
completed, may further enable Africans to 
pay a larger share of the cost of their 
schools. 

Missions, which have known the African 
best and helped him most, are likely to face 
a decline in influence. Staff and money 
shortages are lesser problems than loss of 
African confidence. Denominational rival- 
ries weaken Christian allegiance. Mission 
discipline of behavior is resented by many 
Africans. Unfortunately many nationalistic 
Africans who were mission trained feel 
bitterly toward missions, identifying them 
with the restrictive white government. 

Some mission and government differences 
are not easily resolved. Missions began A fri- 
can education and still do a large part of 
the government’s job in educating African 
schoolchildren. They feel keenly about lack 
of government financial support and re- 
sent critical inspectors who demand high 
standards when personnel and money are 
short. Some white missionary leaders see 
their future course as the building up of an 
indigenous African church strong enough 
to go on without them. But the government 
will not trust the Africans to run their own 
schools, fearing that unscrupulous African 
leaders might use the schools for anti-white 
purposes, as happened in Kenya. 

Should mission-school influence decline 
industrialization increase, and urban school 
needs rise, only Africans will be available 
in sufficient numbers to meet personnel 
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needs. Should Africans be admitted to the 
inspectorate and administrative staff, an ul- 
timate shift of educational control to Afri- 
can hands may result. 

Technical education is at present badly 
needed for Africans, But this delicate prob- 
lem concerns the future of white workers 
whose influential trade unions have kept 
Africans from skilled trades. This firm op- 
position may yield if the Kariba dam brings 
on the anticipated industrial boom. To delay 
preparing skilled Africans for industry un- 
til industry begins to demand such help 
will surely mean a greater loss than to ex- 
pand technical education facilities now. But 
African uprisings in 1959 have created an 
unfavorable atmosphere for such future 
planning. 

In summary, the period from 1899 to 1927 
may be termed “the path of salvation,” when 
Christianity, industrial education bias, and 
benevolent paternalism were pressures used 
to shake the indifferent African out of 
his apathy. The period from 1927 to 1935 
may be called “adaptation to environment,” 
an experiment that failed as advancing Afri- 
cans became stirred by western incentives 
and gradually embraced academic education 
as a path to progress. After 1935 “the awak- 
ened African” accepted western schooling 
and indeed demanded it with passion while 
he outwardly showed a growing antipathy 
to white dominance and missionary guid- 
ance. 

Southern Rhodesia is distinguished by a 
high percentage of African children in 
school (85 per cent). But quality of instruc- 
tion is as necessary in the lower grades as 
are larger enrollments in the higher grades. 
If these advances could be matched by a 
real expansion and improvement of teacher 
training, secondary schools, and technical 
schools, African education in Southern 
Rhodesia would be well in advance of that 
of any other territory in sub-Sahara Africa. 
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INDOCTRINATION OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH IN THE SOVIET 
PEDAGOGICAL INSTITUTE 


ALBERT W. VOGEL 


A great deal has been said about the in- 
doctrination of students in the Soviet 
schools, but perhaps too little has been said 
about the people who are expected to do 
some part of the indoctrinating, the teach- 
ers. How deeply teachers are involved 
in this indoctrination as thinking individ- 
uals will always remain a matter for dis- 
cussion, and there are many kinds of in- 
doctrination. Most students of Soviet 
education are aware of the overt kind of 
indoctrination, the obshchestvovedenie, that 
was so popular prior to 1936; but another, 
more subtle kind of indoctrination springs 
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directly from the attitudes of teachers, per- 
haps unconsciously, and is reflected in their 
treatment of academic subject matter, not 
taught as subject matter itself. 

In a free, competitive society wher 
neither the schools nor the texts used in the 
schools are controlled by governmentd 
agencies, indoctrination in any planned o 
systematic way is impossible. But the Soviet 
Union, with its fifteen ministries of educt 
tion and state publishing houses under a 
overall control of the Party, is in a position 
to exercise a great deal of control not only 
over the schools, but also over the text 
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and materials used in the schools. Follow- 
ing this line of reasoning, one can readily 
see how teachers of English would present 
a special problem for the agencies con- 
cerned. Teachers often develop a high en- 
thusiasm for their particular subject, and 
they often pass this enthusiasm on to their 
students. Taken by itself enthusiasm is no 
real danger, but if enthusiasm develops into 
a too deep respect for a foreign country, 
and that foreign country happens to be 
philosophically and politically at odds with 
the students’ own country, then there is a 
danger—at least from the official point of 
view of the government. What would hap- 
if Soviet students were taught to see 
beyond the surface social problems in 
Huckleberry Finn to the individualistic doc- 
trines of Mark Twain? What would happen 
if Soviet students were to see Walt Whit- 
man’s democratic concepts in their proper 
idealistic setting, refuting dialectic material- 
ism? Or again, what would happen if Soviet 
students were to read Thomas Wolfe as 
American students read him, with his ideas 
about intellectual revolt against culture and 
family. Granted that there are people in the 
Soviet Union who are able to read Ameri- 
can and British literature on these terms, it 
is unlikely that such “objectivism” would 
be permitted in the secondary schools. 
Hence the special control of foreign lan- 
guage textbooks. The English language text 
books published by Gosudarstvennoe 
uchebno-pedagogicheskoe izdatel stvo of the 
RSFSR Ministry of Education are carefully 
written to provide English language teach- 
ers with an orthodox background out of 
which they can teach the literature antho- 
logized in the school texts. The book which 
will be set as example here, the second 
course text, I. R. Galetserin, et al., Uchebnik 
angliiskogo, 1958, used in the Pedagogical 
Institute, is a well-made work of some 355 
pages, divided into 26 lessons, an alphabeti- 
cal vocabulary, a list of geographical names, 
and a list of proper names. Except for the 
title, the introduction, and some idioms, 
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the book is written in English. To the 
American foreign-language student used to 
upper-grade texts containing only occa- 
sional footnotes pointing out unusual usages 
and unfamiliar idioms, Uchebnik angliiskogo 
seems rather thorough. The literary ex- 
cerpts in each lesson are short, one and 
one half to two pages, but the commentary 
that follows each lesson is painstaking in its 
examination of idiom and usage. The intent 
is not to teach English as it should be used, 
but as it is used. 

Each of the 26 lessons in Uchebnik 
angliiskogo seems to have been selected be- 
cause it demonstrates the inferiority of the 
Western democracies, or the superiority of 
the Soviet Union. In the following excerpt 
from Lesson I, two pedagogical institute 
students are traveling back to Moscow and 
school; their conversation turns on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Olga read: “This year many graduates from 

educational institutions, engineers, doctors, law- 

aes teachers, as well as many other specialists, 
ave joined the ranks of the unemployed. The 

magazine United States News and World Re- 

port recently stated that the graduates had 

poe hope of finding work in their special 
elds. 


They continue: 


To “help” the graduates of coll and other 
institutions the Ministry of spre. g bee issued a 


ial booklet which tells the young people [in 

rica] how to find jobs. The booklet recom- 
mends that . . . [professional people] should 
offer their services as salesmen, saleswomen, 
nurses, barbers, house-painters and so on. 


To the American reader the above passages 
are laughable; whether the U. S. News and 
World Report ever made such a statement 
is beside the point (they may have made it 
in 1929), but doctors and engineers simply 
are not looking for jobs in 1958. And 
whether the Ministry of Labour (Depart- 
ment of Labor?) ever issued a booklet tell- 
ing young people how to find jobs as 
“barbers, house painters and so on” is again 
beside the point, although to have done so 
would have been in keeping with communis- 
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tic, not American, notions of useful labor. 
On second thought, the passages may refer 
to Great Britain, but there is no way to tell 
from the text. 

Later a passenger says: “How different 
it is with our graduates,” and invites the 
girls to teach in his town after they gradu- 
ate. The selection betrays itself in the last 
bits of dialogue. Another passenger asks 
the girls to come to teach in her town 
“Stalinsk, one of the new cities in Siberia,” 
because “we always need teachers.” This is 
a thinly veiled suggestion to teachers that 
they take jobs in the new industrial areas 
away from the cosmopolitan large cities. 

Lessons four and five deal with the Negro 
question in America. “Because She Was A 
Negro Woman,” by M. Tarunts, describes 
a scene on a train traveling through the 
American South. A Negro woman on her 
way to visit her soldier husband is abused 
by an American Army officer and put off 
the train. An Armenian who tries to help 
her is similarily treated after much discus- 
sion by the backward Americans over the 
location of Armenia: “Are the Armenians 
Catholics or Protestants?” asks an Ameri- 
can soldier. Another asks. “Is your country 
far from New Orleans?” The word nigger 
is liberally sprinkled throughout the lesson, 
and explained in the notes as “a contemptu- 
ous name for Negroes, used by American 
racists.” Lesson five has a passage from 
Soviet Women, No. 1, 1952, written by 
Doris Millard, presumably an American 
Southern Negro, who describes the murder 
of her father and mother by the Ku Klux 
Klan in Georgia. 

Lessons six and seven, “A Common Pa- 
tient,” by Belotserkovsky, is about an Amer- 
ican workman who gets a splinter in his 
eye on the job. He goes to his own doctor 
(fee, one dollar), but learns that only a 
specialist, a “professor,” can help him. 
Unfortunately, the professor charges 25 
dollars, an amount of money no American 
workman could hope to save. After first 
pointing out that “If I do one of you a 
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favour, I'll have a dozen, a hundred of you 
crowding my office tomorrow. . . . I don’t 
treat common people like you,” the profes. 
sor removes the splinter, thus saving the pa- 
tient’s life. The operation is performed in 
the professor’s office without anesthetic and 
without the slightest regard for cleanliness, 
This picture of the American medical pro- 
fession is contrasted with the career of 
Academician Valdimir Filatov who has 
saved thousands of people from blindness, 
and who works in an “excellently equipped 
clinic placed at the scientist’s disposal by 
the Soviet Government.” Doctor Filatoy 
also takes an active part in public life. In 
addition to being honored as a scientist, he 
is a member of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Poetry too is selected to point the So- 
viet moral. “The Song of the Wage-Slave,” 
by Ernest Jones, with such lines as “Oh, that 
man he is so poor,” or, “The Land it is the 
Landlord’s,” are singled out for analysis as 
examples of emotional colloquial speech. 
The authors also select such socially ori- 
entated works as Shelley’s, “The Song to 
the Men of England” (line: “For the lords 
who lay ye low”); “The Song of the Shirt,” 
by Thomas Hood (line: “And what are 
its wages? A bed of straw”); and “Sons of 
Poverty” by William Jones. All are nine- 
teenth-century protests against industrialism 
and its abuses. 

To supply a contrast, the authors have 
selected Frank J. Hardy’s twentieth cen- 
tury Journey into the Future. The follow- 
ing excerpts are from that book: 


Now we were on our way to the Soviet 
Union. We were going to see for ourselves the 
first Socialist State, the first country in which 
the working class, in alliance with the farmer, 
had taken power. ... In the USSR we went 
where we wished to go. ... 


At the Red October Steel Works in Stalin- 
grad Hardy meets workers. One of them—- 
“an ordinary steelworker”—has been given 
the highest government decorations. Hardy 
muses: 
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Imagine a steelworker receiving a knight- 
hood in the honours list in the British Empire 
or anywhere else in the Capitalist World. 


The following advantages to be found in 
the Soviet Union are also pointed out: 


There has never been, nor can there be, any 
unemployment in the USSR because of its 
planned Socialist economy. 

The Soviet worker, as well as receiving holi- 
days on full pay, goes to the best holiday re- 
sorts free or for a nominal fee. 

His w: rise steadily as output increases. 

Women workers enjoy equal pay and rights 
with men. 

All Soviet medical service is free from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Rent in the Soviet Union is the lowest in the 
world. 


The contrast the authors are trying to 
point up should be obvious by this time. 
Additional selections such as Mike Quin’s 
“Oscar Wants to Know,” Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and Samuel Butler’s The Way of all 
Flesh, are juxtaposed somewhat anachronis- 
tically to an essay describing how a Russian 
discovered the Antarctic Continent, and a 
story about Soviet sailors who refused to 
lower their flag to attacking Germans dur- 
ing World War Two. Needless to say the 
book also contains passages by such pro- 
letarian standbys as Howard Fast, The Last 
Frontier; Jack London, The Iron Heel; and 
Michael Gold, Indian Massacre. 

To the American reader, the selections in 
Uchebnik angliiskogo seem obviously biased, 
but whether they seem obvious to a Moscow 
pedagogical student must remain a matter 
of conjecture. Surely there are to be found 
in the Soviet Union students at either ex- 
treme—some accepting without question 
the picture presented by the authors, and 
some who would reject it as propaganda. 
For propaganda it is: none of the selections 
contain an out-and-out falsehood. There is 
a Negro problem in the American South; 
Americans have been out of work, and we 
do not have a planned economy; there are 
Americans who do not know where Ar- 
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menia is; and Academician Vladimir Filstov 
is a great scientist. The selections of Ameri- 
can and British literature in the book are 
genuine, but they have been chopped free 
of their historical context so as to point a 
moral: the Soviet Union is superior, freer, 
and more concerned about the well-being 
of the common man than are the Western 
Democracies. 

Another thing that strikes the American 
reader is that there is no critical commen- 
tary anywhere in the book. The moral is 
pointed, but never stated. The question 
“why did so-and-so do such-and-such,” so 
familiar in the American literary text book 
is never asked. But as teachers of English 
know, students have an annoying habit of 
asking critical and interpretative questions 
about the material they are reading: litera- 
ture is not written only to illustrate gram- 
matical or colloquial idiosyncrasies. To meet 
this problem the authors of Uchebnik 
angliiskogo have provided the graduating 
pedagogical institute student with a fund of 
illustrations, citations, and examples to sup- 
port the Soviet moral as it is, in turn, made in 
the school English-language text books. 
Writing in the Modern Language Journal in 
1957, Fan Parker stated that she could find in 
the text book given her by the principal of 
School No. 1, in Sokolnicheskaya Street, in 
Moscow, only two selections that were 
propagandistic in intent. However true this 
may have been of Miss Parker’s book, this 
writer’s own copies of Belova and Todd, 
and Nelidova and Todd, ninth- and 1oth- 
grade English texts, are made up almost en- 
tirely of selections which, interpreted by a 
teacher trained as has been demonstrated 
above, could not fail to testify to the 
superiority of the Soviet Union and the in- 
feriority of England and America. More 
than that, the selections in the secondary 
school texts from H. G. Wells, Jack Lon- 
don, O. Henry, Theodore Dreiser, and 
Howard Fast dovetail rather nicely in terms 
of their ideological content with the selec- 
tions in Uchebnik angliiskogo. 
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ADULT EDUCATION: A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY BY ROBERT PEERS’ 


JOHN WALKER POWELL 


No one can study the development of adult 
education . . . without realizing that there is, 
innate in the people, both the desire and the 
capacity to know, to appreciate, and to i 
those qualities of mind and spirit which belo 
to the good life in society, hindered in their 
rene by unfavourable environments, by 
false national ideals and by lack of vision on 
the part of those who wield authority in the 
modern state. 


This book, by a man who has been both 
a product of and a leader in the British 
movement for “a union of scholars and ordi- 
nary working class people,” is primarily an 
extended historical explication of that state- 
ment with which the work concludes. Writ- 
ten over a period of several busy years, the 
book actually falls into two uneasily re- 
lated patterns: an historical account of the 
growth and organization of the British sys- 
tem of university-oriented liberal educa- 
tion for adults; and a rather hasty compari- 
son and analysis of the adult education 
patterns in other modern states. Along the 
way are Dr. Peers’ own assertions of the 
meaning and purpose of liberal adult educa- 
tion, assertions which show the strong in- 
fluence of the towering mind and spirit of 
R. H. Tawney. 

The perspective of history, almost wholly 
neglected among adult educators in the 
United States, casts a light both humbling 
and exciting upon our own contemporary 
endeavors and problems. To see the evolu- 
tion of adult learning in England from its 
beginning in the radical movements for 
religious reform through those of social re- 


1 Adult Education: A Comparative Study, 
by Robert Peers. London: Routledge and Ke- 
gan Paul, 1958. 357 pp.; bibliography, index, 
36 tables. 35s. 
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form—workingmen’s improvement, man- 
hood suffrage, universal popular education, 
the cooperative movement, and the emer. 
gence of Labor as a major political force— 
Is to capture again the sense of common so- 
cial p , and to make vital again the 
question whether adult education is to bea 
series of temporary stop-gaps or “a perma. 
nent need of an educated democracy.” 
Both the contrasts and the similarities with 
American experience are instructive. In the 
class structure of Britain it was inevitable 
that the aristocracy should include some 
champions of extending the means of intel- 
ligence to the commoners, and that the lat- 
ter should see in the University the major 
symbol of aristocratic opportunity. Thus 
it was the universities that were at once the 
target and the major source for worker 
education. But recent decades have shown 
significant departures from that origin: the 
three-year tutorial classes, equivalent to the 
poor man’s university, began to recede 
without ever having reached their firs 
thousand a year, and are increasingly being 
displaced by short-course evening units of 
from six to 20 weeks and brief residential 
institutes. The manual worker has been dis- 
placed in adult education classes by the 
white-collar and subprofessional employee 
and the housewife, most of them with sec- 
ondary education or more. This precisely 
parallels the situation both here and on the 
Continent, where today’s problem is no 
so much how to increase the attendance of 
“workers” as how to attract it at all. Th 
increase in skilled-worker and brain-worket 
population is reflected everywhere in the 
increase in technical and skill courses; and 
the adult educator in England, in Austria, of 
in Des Moines, Iowa, is left wondering, with 
Peers, how to succeed “in attracting fot 
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more elementary courses those who need 
adult education most.” 

The book falls into six Parts: two on 
English experience, two on adult learning 
and teaching, one on adult education in 
other countries—the British Commonwealth, 
Scandinavian countries, the U.S.A., Ger- 
many and the underdeveloped areas; and the 
obligatory final chapter on The Future. The 
comparative chapters are uneven: sketchy 
in description and analysis, but often vigor- 
ous in Peers’ own comments. His contrasts 
between the British emphasis on liberal edu- 
cation and the American on vocational, be- 
tween the English Workers Educational 
Association as a “demand-forming” body 
and the customary lack of ~ consumer 
representation in the U.S.A. planning and 
coordinating bodies, between the domi- 
nating role of university standards in Britain 
and the American haphazard lack of any at 
all—these and other points are worthy of 
thought. His somewhat amused analysis 
of Group Dynamics as an American attempt 
to make a special know-how out of what 
most bright people knew all along, as well 
as his serious warning that the substitution 
of “gimmicks” for knowledge cannot create 
effective leadership, will hopefully refresh 


that controversy. And his genuine devotion 
to “the primary purpose of adult education 
in a democracy—the training of a body of 
citizens in knowledge, in ability to thi 
for themselves, and in the capacity for serv- 
ice in the society to which they belong”— 
makes his a truly international voice, merit- 
ing the heartfelt attention of American 
educators. 

One’s immediate comparison for this vol- 
ume is of course C. Hartley Grattan’s In 
Quest of Knowledge (especially with its 
new companion-piece, the paperback 
source-book, American Ideas about Adult 
Education.) The American student will 
find these a better-balanced diet for his 
purposes, with a little more interpretation 
and a little less organizational detail. But he 
will, by the same token, find in Peers the 
healthy challenge of ideas and experience 
derived from a culture recognizably akin, 
but in profound and instructive contrast, to 
his own. 


2 Grattan, C. Hartley, In Quest of Knowl- 
edge. New York: Association Press, 1955; 
American Ideas about Adult Education, New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1959. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


GERALD H. READ 


For several years the Constitution of the 
Comparative Education Society has been 
in the making and the revisions have been 
many. The original draft, a work of the 
Board of Directors, was submitted to the 
critical review of the members present at 
the February, 1958 annual meeting of the 
Society. The document was then given to 
a committee chaired by Dr. Kathryn G. 
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Heath of the International Relations Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Office of Education. The 
Board of Directors in its February, 1959 
meeting approved the Constitution in its 
present form and submitted it to the mem- 
bers present at the annual meeting of the 
Society in Chicago on February 12, 1959. 
The secretary was directed to mail copies 
of the Constitution to each member with 
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a ballot to register his acceptance or re- 
jection. Of the 287 ballots returned, there 
were three which registered a negative vote. 
On June 1, 1959, the secretary declared the 
Constitution officially ratified by the mem- 
bership. The text of the document follows: 


Articte I, Tue Society 


Name. Section 1. The name of this organiza- 
tion shall be the Comparative Education So- 
ciety. 

Purpose. Section 2. The — of the So- 
ciety shall be to encourage and promote com- 
aaa and international studies in education 

y: 

a. Improving the teaching of comparative 
education in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

b. Stimulating research. 


c. Facilitating the publication and distribu- 
tion of comparative studies in education. 


d. Interesting professors of other disciplines 
and leaders of area programs in the com- 
parative and international dimensions of 
their work. 


e. Arranging inter-visitation by educators 
and on-the-spot studies of school systems 
throughout the world. 


f. Cooperating with those in other disciplines 
and in area programs in interpreting edu- 
cational developments in their broad cul- 
tural context. 


Membership. Section 3. The following indi- 
viduals shall be eligible to apply for member- 
ship in the Society. 

a. Teachers and students of comparative edu- 

cation and related foundation subjects in 
education. 


b. Those doing work in or related to com- 
parative education in agencies and organi- 
zations other than institutions of higher 
learning, and 

c. Those in professional education or other 
disciplines who have an interest in com- 
parative education and its promotion. 


Articie II. Orricers, Boarp or Directors, 
Executive Council, AND COMMITTEES 
Management. Section 1. The members shall 
establish the policy and, with the assistance of 
the following, shall manage the affairs of the 
Society. 
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Elected Executive Officers. Section 2. The 
elected executive officers of the Society shall 
consist of the President and the Vice-President, 
With the approval of the membership, addi- 
tional executive officers may be elected. 


a. Eligibility. Any individual who has been a 
member for at least one year and whose 
dues are paid for the current year, shall 
_ eligible for election as an executive of- 

cer. 


b. Term. Executive officers shall be elected 
for a one-year term and shall be eligible 
for re-election for one additional term. 


c. Duties. The duties of the officers shall be 
as follows. 


(1) The President, in consultation with the 
other executive officers and with other 
members as appropriate, shall prepare the 
professional program and the agenda for 
the order of business at the Annual Meet- 
ing and shall preside at Society and Exe- 
cutive Council meetings. He shall appoint 
committees other than the Nominating 
Committee; sign or authorize to be signed 
the warrants on the Secretary-T 
except for fixed expenditures which the 
Executive Council authorizes; and repre- 
sent the Society and perform such other 
duties consistent with his office as chief 
executive of the Society. 


(2) The Vice-President shall preside in the 
absence or incapacity of the President. In 
case of vacancy in the office of Presi- 
dent, he shall perform the duties of the 
President until the next annual election. He 
shall assemble any proposed amendments 
to the Constitution which any member or 
members may submit to the Executive 
Council at least four months prior to the 
next Annual Meeting and to the Secretary- 
Treasurer for transmission to members 
with the notice of the next Annual Meet- 


ing. 
Appointed Executive Officers. Section 3. 


a. The Secretary-Treasurer shall maintain the 
records of the Society, including the Con- 
stitution, the list of members with their 
titles and the proceedings of meetings of 
the Society at its Executive Council, and 
other documents and related files pertain- 
ing to the Society. He shall cause the 
membership list with titles and addresses 
to be circulated to the members at least 
once every two years. He shall receive al 
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moneys, provide for their safekeeping in a 
recognized bank, pay authorized warrants 
against those moneys, and make a report 
at the Annual Meeting on the receipts, ex- 
nditures, and financial condition of the 
iety. He shall cause to be circulated to 
the members at least three months before 
the Annual Meeting such materials as may 
be appropriate oe those specified in 
this Constitution: Notification of the time, 
place, and preliminary program of the An- 
nual Meeting, any proposals for amend- 
ment to this Constitution, and the slate to 
be voted upon. He shall serve as the Busi- 
ness Editor of the Society’s professional 
journal. 


b. The Editor of the Comparative Education 
Review shall be responsible to the Board 
of Directors for the publication of the 
Society’s professional journal. 


Executive Council. Section 4. These four of- 
ficers together with the immediate past presi- 
dent will form the Executive Council. On be- 
half of the members, the Executive Council 
shall manage the business of the Society be- 
tween annual meetings except where otherwise 
specified in this Constitution. 


Board of Directors. Section 5. The Board of 
Directors shall consist of not more than nine 
members elected from among members of the 
Society eligible for office. 


a. Term. Members of the Board of Directors 
shall be elected for a 3-year term and shall 
be eligible for re-election for an additional 
term. In the first annual election after this 
Constitution enters in force, three mem- 
bers of the Board shall be elected for one 
year, three for two years, and the rest for 
three years in order that a portion of the 
members on the Board shall be elected each 
year thereafter. 


b. Functions. The Board of Directors shall 
choose one of its members to serve as a 
Chairman; appoint the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Editor, and Business Editor of the 
Society’s professional journal; approve the 
Editor’s nominees to the Board of Editors; 
serve as the Nominating Committee to re- 
ceive nominations from members for elec- 
tive posts, prepare the slate, and submit it 
to the Secretary-Treasurer in time for in- 
clusion with the notice to members con- 
cerning the next Annual Meeting; and 
cause the accounts of the Society to be 
audited not less frequently than once every 
two years. 
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Board of Editors. Section 6. The Board of 
Editors shall be composed of distinguished per- 
sons in comparative education or related fields 
nominated by the Editor and approved by the 
Board of Directors. The Board of Editors shall 
—_ the Editor in the performance of his 

ties. 


Committees. Section 7. The President shall 
appoint committees not otherwise provided for 
in this Constitution. 


Articie III. Evections 


Frequency. Section 1. Elections shall be held 
annually for the appropriate number of mem- 
bers to serve on the Board of Directors and for 
the elected executive offices of the Society. 

Method. Section 2. Elections shall be by bal- 
lot forwarded in sealed envelopes to reach the 
Secretary-Treasurer at least five days before 
the opening of the Annual Meeting or so de- 
livered on the eve of the opening of the An- 
nual Meeting. Tellers appointed by the Presi- 
dent shall open and tally the ballots. A major- 
ity of votes cast shall be necessary for election 
provided at least thirty members voted in the 
election. The tellers shall inform the Presi- 
dent of the names of members elected on the 
first ballot and the names of any posts for 
which no candidate received sufficient votes for 
election together with the names of the two 
members receiving the highest number of votes 
for such posts. In the business meeting of the 
Society held during the Annual Meeting, the 
President shall announce the names of those 
elected for particular posts; announce the 
names of the two candidates receiving the high- 
est number of votes for each post for which 
there were insufficient votes for election, re- 
Ye any additional nominations from the 

oor; and proceed with a call for voting and 
tallying of votes until the posts are filled. 

Installation. Section 3. Newly elected officers 
and members of the Board of Directors shall 
be installed by the President during the busi- 
ness meeting held during the Annual Meeting 
at which they were declared elected. When 
the President is succeeding himself, the Vice- 
President shall install the ident before the 
others are installed. 


Articte IV. MEEtINGs 


Annual Meeting. Section 1. The Annual 
Meeting shall include a professional program 
and a business session. 

a. Time and Place. The Annual Meeting shall 

be held at a time and place to be deter- 
mined by the President in consultation 
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with the Executive Council and others as 
appropriate. Where possible, it shall be 

d in conjunction with the meetings of 
other professional organizations having re- 
lated interests. 

b. Quorum. At least fifteen members whose 
dues are paid for the current year shall 
constitute a quorum. 

c. Legislation. When a quorum is present at 
a business session, the members so as- 
sembled shall act as the legislative body of 
the Society. They shall Tonenine policy 

uestions and other business brought be- 
ore the members by the President, the 
Executive Council, and/or the members 
unless authority for action is delegated 
elsewhere by the provisions of this Consti- 
tution. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
prevent any member in such business 
meetings from bringing before the So- 
ciety a matter of business not listed on 
the agenda. When such matters repre- 
sent new proposals for the amendment of 
this Constitution, they shall be referred 
after discussion and without final action to 
the Executive Council for appropriate proc- 
essing. Other new proposals may be re- 
ferred by the assembled membership to 
the Executive Council for appropriate in- 
vestigation and recommendation to be 
acted upon by the assembled membership. 

d. Minutes. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
prepare a digest of the program and busi- 
ness deliberations at the Annual Meeting 
and shali cause it to be distributed to the 
members not later than three months after 
the Annual Meeting either through the 
pages of the Gece professional journal 
or through a separate mailing. 


Regional Meetings. Section 2. Regional pro- 
fessional meetings shall be arranged by the 
Executive Council with appropriate announce- 
ment to the membership. Only business of a 
regional nature which is not inconsistent with 
the policies of the Society shall be decided at 
such meeting. 


International Meetings. Section 3. Interna- 
tional meetings and seminars of a professional 
nature shall be arranged by the Executive Coun- 
cil with appropriate announcement to the 
membership. Business oe ac- 
tion by the members of the Society shall not 
be transacted at such meetings. 


ArticLe V. PuBLIcATIONS 


Journal. Section 1. The Society shall publish 
a professional journal which shall be distributed 
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to members without further cost other thag™ 
membership dues. 


Other Publications. Section 2. Other 
sional publications may be authorized by the 
membership of the tive Council whe 
feasible within the policies of the Society ang 
the financial resources available. 


Articte VI. Finances 


Fiscal Year. Section 1. The fiscal year of them 
Society shall begin on June 1 and end on May 
31 of the following calendar year. 


Annual Dues. Section 2, The amount of ame 
nual dues shall be determined by the membegy 
of the Society. When a proposal is to be made 
for an increase in the annual dues, it shall be 
brought to the attention of members at leag 
three months before decision is to be made # 
a business session held during the Annual 
Meeting. Annual dues shall be remitted to the 
Secretary-Treasurer and shall be due not later 
than June 1 of the fiscal year for which they 
are to apply. In the case of new members, am 
nual dues shall be credited for the current fiscal 
year when received prior to the time for tim 
Annual Meeting. When received during or af 
ter the Annual Meeting they shall apply for tha 
current and next fiscal year. Payment of annual 
dues for the current fiscal year shall entitle ti 
member to the right to participate in profem 
sional and business meetings of the Society, @ 
vote on matters to be determined by the meni 
bership, to receive the Society’s professionm 
journal, and to such other rights and privil 
as may be accorded to all members of the 
ciety. 

Articte VII. Rutes or Orper 


Roberts’ Rules of Order, Revised shall gov 
ern the handling of the Society’s business sem 
sions except as may be otherwise provided @ 
this Constitution. 

Articte VIII. AMENDMENTS 

This Constitution may be amended by a 
favorable vote by mail from two-thirds of ti 
members of the Society, provided the pi 
cedure prescribed in Article III Section 2 ai 
in the Article IV. Section 1. c. has been fom 
lowed. Ballots which are not returned will Gi 
considered as affirmative votes. 3 

ArticLte IX. Entry 1nTO Force 4 


The Constitution shall enter into force ® 
the time and in the form in which it is adoptet 
by a vote of the members. This Constitunam 
comes into force on June 1, 1959. 
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